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It looked like a six or seven room house, put together by a child or a 


madman. But it was a space station, firing at Felix! 
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NOVEL 
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The trouble with the old dictum, “Just ignore 


it, and vil ga away,” 


is, of course, thal this 


doesn't work out, in practice. But... what if 
you'd been conditioned from childbood nat ta 
see, hear, taste, swell, or feel anything—or 
aiyone—your seclion of society bad decided 


to snore? 


by GORDON R. DICKSON 


illustrated by KELLY FREAS 


NAHE FICTIONAL hero, 
who whips up a neces- 
sary invention on the 

spur of the immediate mo- 
ment, is frequently cursed by 
his true-life counterpart, sad- 
ly embound and restricted by 
reality and his own human 
limitations. Probably none, 
however, has cursed so wildly 
well as did a certain knowl- 
edge trader by the name of 
Feliz Gebrod, on that unfortu- 
nate occasion when, halfway 
from the strait-laced world of 


Congerman, a Mark III plas- 
tic converter he had thrown 
together from memory, ran 
wild and vaporized most of 
his hat. 

You see here the disadvan- 
tages of being a modern man. 
Had Feliz lived in the bad 
old days when all clothing 
was made of animal or vege- 
table fiber, he could have’ 
ripped up some other item of 
apparel and sewed or tied or 
felued it into some sort of 
head covering. Cast plastic, 
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unfortunately, being in es- 
sence nothing more than a 
single giant molecule 
stretched out to whatever 
length is necessary, does not 
‘tear—even if you are haif 
Micturian on your mother’s 
side and can bend steel bus- 
bars when sufficiently an- 
noyed. The only way to cut 
and shape it is with a Mark 
III plastic converter, which 
can mold, join, or separate 
with the preatest case—when 
It is properly constructed, 
with a correct governor. 

When it is improperly con- 
structed, with an incorrectly- 
built governor, it is liable to 
vaporize large amounts of 
whatever 1t 1s aimed at. For 
example—a hat. Which, if 
you'll remember, is where we 
came in. 


Feliz raved and swore and 
kicked the converter into a 
corner. Had there been a bus- 
bar at hand, he undoubtedly 
would have bent it. There 
were none, of course; small 
single-cabin spaceships do not 
run to busbars, any more than 
they run to spare hats. Its 
oniy cargo beyond the bare 
necessities of comfortable ex- 
istence was the knowledge of 
skills and techniques that 
Feliz carried in his head with 
letter-perfect recall; these he 
would eventually sell on some 
planet that knew them not. 
But what use is an eidetic 


memory beneath your skull if 
there is no hat above it? 


Absolutely none, if you are 
planning to land on the plan- 
et, Congerman. 

Congerman, unfortunately, 
was one of those worlds which 
have gone in extensively for 
nakedness taboos and an exag- 
gerated moral code. On Con- 
german, the body is complete- 
ly covered; the head, also— 
and the size of the hat is im- 
portant, An individual with a 
large hat is respectable; one 
with a small hat, dubious; 
(Felix had been intending to 
enlarge his with the convert- 
er) and one who is hatless, 
Impossible. Impossible, ethi- 
cally, morally, spiritually, and 
legally. Without a hat, Feliz 
could Jand on Congerman; 
but none would do business 
with him thereafter, even if 
he wrapped himself up like a 
mummy. A true Congermanite 
would die rather than appear 
in public without a hat; and 
illogically, but quite human- 
ly, they expected anybody 
else they associated with to 
follow the same tactics. 

—And, as has been said, 
there was no spate hat aboard 
Feliz’s ship. One outfit of 
spare clothing, he had—but no 
spare hat. The plans Feliz had 
once memorized of the Mark 
III converter had just proved 
to have an error in the section 
dealing with the governor. 
And that was that. The dam- 
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age was done; there was, in 
fact, nothing to be done about 
it, but to grit one’s teeth— 
which in Feliz’s case caused 
his oversize jaw-muscles to 
stand out on each side of his 
face like cheek-pouched wal- 
nuts—and choose an alternate 
destination, 


r FE TURNED to the Galac- 

tic Register, and, flip- 
ping it on, frowned from be- 
neath shaggy brows at the 
screen as it reeled off the pos- 
sible destinations within 
cruising distance. Hunched 
over the instrument, and still 
scowling with the remnants of 
his rage, Feliz was not a re- 
assuring sight, 

Operating on the principle 
that half a loaf is better than 
no bread at all, you would 
suppose that there would be 
Virtues in possessing the supe- 
rior Micturian mutation in 
even half your blood. Unfor- 
tunately, for Feliz, the vir- 
tues were lopsided ones, Full- 
blooded Micturians are very 
nicely-proportioned ten-foot 
fiants, with a peculiar cellu- 
lar structure that roughly 
doubles the tensile strength 
and rigidity of their flesh and 
bones. This cellular structure 
Feliz had inherited in only 
slightly watered-down condi- 
tion; and also the strength, or 
most of the same, that went 
with it. Sadly, however, he 
was lacking in one respect 


that would have made hfe 
with the full-bloods tolerable. 
To put it bluntly, Feliz was, 
by Micturian standards, a 
dwarit—a mere six feet in 
height. 


His head was normal size; 
so were his hands and feet— 
more or less. His shoulders, 
however, were abnormally 
broad for a human; and if you 
looked closely at the extreme- 
ly loose cut of his tunic 
sleeves where they joined his 
body, and the great bagey 
trousers he wore, you might 
begin to suspect. There was 2 
reason for the tailoring of 
these clothes—noctably a bi- 
cep eight inches in diameter 
when relaxed, and a thigh 
twelve inches in diameter, un- 
der the same conditions. For 
all practical purposes his 
waist was so thick as to be in- 
distinguishable From _ his 
chest: but the width of his 
shoulders and the loose tunic 
served to conceal this, 


His face was quaintly hu- 
morous, its underlying fea- 
tures being composed of very 
large bones crammed together 
in a relatively small area. Lit- 
erally, it might be said of Fel: 
iz that he was one of those 
men who are so ugly they just’ 
miss being handsome. The 
firm lips of his wide mouth 
concealed teeth a little too 
large to put people at ease 
when he smiled at them; his 
nose was short and wide, his 
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eyebrows heavy, and his tem- 
ples broad. A touch of grey 
streaked his unruly brown 
hair, and his eyes were a 
stormy blue. 

Right at the moment, they 
were, indeed, perhaps a trifle 
more stormy than usual, for 
the Galactic Register, having 
hunted through its own files 
with mechanical patience, had 
produced one possible other 
destination—and one only. A 
world called, of all improbable 
names, Dunroamin. All others 
were outside the range of his 
ship without a stop to stock 
up On provisions—a very ne- 
cessary part of the cargo. Fel- 
iz, because of his peculiar 
body-structure, had an enor- 
mous appetite. 

He punched for a recheck. 
The Register clicked, whirred 
and emphatically refused. to 
change its mind. Dunroamin, 
and Dunroamin only, it said 
in effect. 

“Hiell’s boiling buckets!” 
said Feliz, and punched for 
more detailed information. 

Dunroamin, the Register in- 
formed him, had been settled 
as recently as four hundred 
years before. It was a park- 
like world with all the virtues 
of nature and none of her 
vices—except for a few of the 
mild kind that titillate but do 
not trouble seriously. It was 
thoroughly modern with re- 
gard to the common language 
and behavior customs of the 


human worlds. The people 
were monagamous, unmutated, 
and healthy. The average male 
was etc. etc. etc. The average 
female was etc. More statis- 
tics. They had so many cities, 
so much of so many kinds of 
industry. And so forth, 

A thoroughly desirable 
world, concluded the Regis- 
ter. Unfortunately, they had 
officially closed their fron- 
tiers some two hundred years 
before, pending the settlement 
of some internal trouble: and 
the frontiers had never been 
opened again. A landing 
would be in violation of local 
law. 

“Mother of Mephis!” yelled 
Feliz, thoroughly out of tem- 
per, and stomped off to throw 
himself in the pilot’s chair 
and sit fuming for fifteen 
minutes. At the end of that 
time he was cooled off enough 
to go back to the Register 
and ask it why Dunroamin had 
closed its frontiers. 

Reason unknown, said the 
Register. 

“Well, to hell with them,” 
said Feliz. “I’m going in. any- 
way!” 

After all—all 
was a hat. 


he wanted 


T WAS A desirable world— 
Hat least in appearance. 

Feliz went into an orbit 
around the planet and looked 
it over. Two hundred years 
without contact, eh? A knowl- 
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edge trader like himself 
would have. a lot to tell them; 
it might be possible to do a 
little businéss while getting 
that hat. Not that this was any 
substitute for Congerman, 
which was still his main desti- 
nation. 


“Meanwhile... He went 
dropping around Dunroamin, 
picking out the cities, and 
looking it over, and plotting 
his plans. It would probably 
be just as well to pick out 
some out-of-the-way spot for 
a first landing. And then— 

Feliz jumped suddenly as 
the alarm bell suddenly split 
the silence of his small cabin. 
For a second he stared at the 
instrument as 1f doubting its 
existence, let alone the noise 
it was making. Then, return- 
ing somewhat to his senses, 
he dived for the communicat- 
or, wondering what other ship 
could possibly be sharing his 
rubberneck inspection of the 
planet below. 

The screen clouded, wav- 
ered, and finally cleared (it 
had needed overhauling for 
six months now, that screen) 
to reveal something that could 
only be said to resemble a six 
or seven room house put to- 
gether in a vacuum by some- 
one who was either a child or 
a madman. For a long moment 
Feliz stared at it without com- 
prehension, then memory of a 
former history course came to 
his mind. 





The girl stared at the sandwich — 
as if it were an hallucination. 
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“Sweet Susic,” he breathed. 
“A space station!” 

He punched assorted but- 
tons. The space station dis- 
solved to the image of a metal 
walled room and several indi- 
viduals within it, one of whom 
leaned forward into the screen 
and howled at Feliz. He was 
not a preposessing-looking 
character. His black uniform, 
shirt, breeches and bandolier 
had been natty once, but now 
were rumpled and _  food- 
stained. He needed a shave; 
and his black, lank hair need- 
ed a haircut. 

“Out!" screamed this un- 
washed policeman. “Get out! 
We will destroy you. Man the 


guns! Fire at will! Blast 
him—” 
And, around Feliz, the 


vacuum began to be filled 
with hurtling objects which, 
it struck the half-Micturian 
suddenly, were probably load- 
ed with high explosive—an 
ancient and barbarous instru- 
ment of war. He snatched at 
his controls. 


“He runs!” yelped the ap- 
parition in the speaker. “AT- 
ter him!” 

This, of course, since the 
speaker was broadcasting 
from a station in free fall, 
was a manifest impossibility; 
but Feliz was in no position 
to appreciate the oddity of it. 
Acceleration kicked him back 
into the control seat as he 
fought for distance. The plan- 


et’s night side reached shel- 
tering arms toward him; and 
most of the shells were falling 
short behind when, just as he 
passed into the shelter of the 
penumbra, there was a heavy 
shock on the rear of his ship. 
The sound of an explosion 
transmitted through tortured 
metal, and he tumbled into 
the night side of Dunroamin, 
falling planetward. 


ABBLING down on its 

nose jets, Feliz’s ship tot- 
tered within a few feet of the 
ground, flipped, bounced, and 
stood upright. For a moment 
there was silence under the 
peaceful stars in the meadow, 
where the ship had landed; 
then slowly the hatch opened, 
and a battered Feliz crawled 
out to drop onto the turf with 
an ungracious grunt. 

He looked at the sky. It was 
dark, of course, since he had 
come down on the night side 
of the world; but it shadowed 


a pleasant, warm summer 
night under conditions of 
near normal gravity; and a 


gentle wind was blowing. Fel- 
iz hitched up his baggy 
pants and went around to in- 
spect the damage. 

There was no moon in Dun- 
roamin’s sky, but the stars 
were bright. He discovered 
the explosion to have taken 
off about half of one of his 
stabilizer fins and jammed 
shut three of his main tubes. 
He could weld a new piece on 
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the fin, but the tubes were be- 
yond his repairing. Mo mat- 
ter; now that he knew which 
ones they were, he could alter 
his firing pattern to balance 
the thrust. The fin, of course, 
was only necessary during 
takeoff and landings in at- 
mosphere, anyway. 

He went back through the 
hatch; regretfully tere out 
one of the ship’s few parti- 
tions; folded it lengthwise to 
get it through the hatch; and 
debouched once more on the 
turf with this in one hand 
and a welding torch in the 
other, He set about repairing 
the fin. 

He was still occupied at this 
about an hour and a half later 
when the night sky beran to 
pale. Casting a glance upward, 
Feliz became aware that he 
had not fallen as far inside 
the dark area of the planct as 
he had thought, and that day- 
light would be soon upon him. 
Congratulating himself on the 
fact that he had gotten to 
work on the fin promptly, he 
put a few final touches on the 
repair job; then, torch in 
hand, headed back toward the 
hatch, the controls, and Con- 
rerman, Hat or no hat, a 
world where antiquated space 
stations opened fire without 
warning was no place for him. 

As he reached for the hatch 
to open it, however, he sud- 
denly became fully aware of a 
sound he had been hearing 


now for some time. It was a 
thin, recurrent little sound, 
which he had taken to be the 
ordinary ululation of some 
night creature, but which he 
recognized now—with a very 
definite sense of shock—to be 
the voice of some human cry- 
ing. And, in fact, now that he 
listened closely, he became 
aware that the crier was a girl 
or at least a rather young 
Ww oman—tor, interspersed 
with the sobs were little com- 
ments—short and not uninter- 
esting statements like “Oh 
dear—what will happen to me 
now—Im so hungry—why 
couldn't I stay adjusted?—”" 
and more of the like. 





OW THERE is nothing 

quite so disturbing to a 
man as the sight and sound of 
a woman crying, And even the 
sound is bad enough; there 
Is something accusing and in- 
tensely irritating about it. 
The male feels in some way 
responsible, whether he is or 
not. He stands on one foot; he 
shuffles his feet. He feels like 
kicking something—prefer- 
ably the woman who is doing 
the crying; but then we're 
none of us stoneage savages 
nowadays, are we? Of course 
not. So the resentment of the 
man settles on whatever is 
causing her to cry in the first 
place; and he feels like kick- 
ing i#. If the woman has delib- 
erately maneuvered the situa- 
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tion so that he believes him- 
self to be responsible, he feels 
like kicking himself; which 
is, of course, insupportable 
and a tribute to the woman's 
ingenuity. 

In this particular case Fel- 
iz could feel pretty certain 
that he was not the one re- 
sponsible for the unknown 
woman's tears; but the gener- 
al feeling of being accused, 
remained. He reached for the 
hatch cover, let go for a sec- 
ond time, cursed under his 
breath, slammed down his 
welding torch; and went to 
look for the tearful one. 

He found her within fifty 
feet, sitting on a rock and 
weeping into her hands. He 
stood over her for several 
minutes without being able to 
attract the slightest attention 
from her, until her repeat- 
ed statements that she was 
hungry drove him back to the 
ship. He rummaged in the 
food locker and came out with 
an oversized protein sand- 
wich. He let himself out of 
the hatch, tramped back to her 
and thrust tt into her hands. 

“Here, blast it!” he said. 

The -girl looked up in sur- 
prise, stared at the sandwich 
in her hands and burst into a 
fresh wail. 

“Now I'm getting tactile 
hallucinations!” she choked. 

“Hallucinations!” exploded 
Feliz. “That's real, you idiot! 
Taste it!” 


For the first time, she real- 
ly looked up at him; and in 
the first pale half-light of ap- 
proaching day, Feliz could see 
that she was, indeed young; 
and, in fact, pretty. Blue eyes, 
somewhat reddened by the re- 
cent overactivity of her tear 
ducts, looked up at him from 
out of a pointed little face un- 
der a crown of fluffy hair— 
which, as far as Feliz could 
tell in that dim light, was a 
sort of pale blonde in color. 
She was dressed in sandals 
and a sort of striped cloak 
that half-covered a tunic and 
short skirt beneath. 

“Oh, shut up!" she said. “If 
I hadn’t paid any attentions to 
your h-hallucinations in the 
first place, I’d be in bed at 
home right now and =[ 
wouldn't have to be out here ~ 
where nobody is—only I’m not 
here either—” and she trem- 
bled on the verge of going off 
again. 

Feliz, with a great effort, 
restrained himself from argu- 
ing the question of his reality. 

“What are you doing out 
here anyway?” he demanded. 

“Where else can I go?” she 
sniffed dolefully. “I don’t ex- 


ist any more.” 


“You're out of your head,” 
said Feliz, bluntly. 


“No, I'm not,” said the girl; 
“Tm out of my body, and 
that’s worse.” And she began 


to cry again, 
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“Quit that!’ roared Feliz. 
And so effective was the vol- 
ume of his voice that she did 
stop, staring up at him with a 
shocked expression. 

“Look—”" said Feliz, savage- 
ly. “Forget all this business 
about hallucinations and reali- 
ty and tell me how you hap- 
pen to be here.” 

“They disintegrated me be- 
cause I kept seeing hallucina- 
tions,’ whimpered the girl. 
“Now nobody can see or hear 
me either—nobody real, that 
is.’ 

Staring down at her, Feliz 
made up his mind. The girl 
was clearly insane, or the next 
thing to it, And on a backward 
planet like this-with murder- 
0us space station operators 
there was no telling what 
they'd do with her. The best 
thing for him to do was to 
cart her along to Congerman, 
where they could treat her; 
the imterstellar authorities 
could decide what was to be 
done with her after that. 

“Here,” he said, softening 


his voice, “you just come 
along with me—” And he 
reached for her. But before 


the thick ends of his fingers 
could touch her, she gave a 
sudden scream and tumbled 
backward off the stone in a 
frightened swirl of cloak and 
flashing limbs. Before he 
could move she had bounced 
to her feet and run off, still 
carrying the sandwich. 


“Stop, dammit!” roared Fel- 
iz; and took off after her at a 
lumbering gallop. 


II 


rr HE MEADOW was 

surrounded by trees; 

and the girl vanished 
almost immediately into these. 
Feliz Gebrod charged after 
her, tripped over a root in the 
false and tricky dawn illumi- 
nation, fell sprawling, caught 
a flickering flash of cloak 
somewhere farther back in the 
depths of the wood, got up 
and galloped on again, expect- 
ing every minute to come up 
with her and not doing so— 
until shortness of wind forced 
him to halt. 

He stopped, leaned against 
a tree and snorted for breath. 
His body was built for power 
rather than speed, though for 
a short distance he could 
move very fast indeed. Pant- 
ing, lungs heaving, he told 
himself that he was a brass- 
bound idiot; that the girl, in- 
sane or not, obviously knew 
how to take care of herself; 
that after all, this was her 
world—and it was all none of 
his business, anyway. The 
thine for him to do was for- 
pet her, return to the ship; 
and get out while the getting 
was. still good. 

But just where 
ship? 

Jerked suddenly back to an 
appreciation of his surround- 


was the 
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ings, Feliz snapped upright, 
away from the tree trunk and 
looked about him. On ail 
sides, leafy corridors 
stretched away into green 
dimness touched with bright- 
ness from the first rays of the 
sun, They all looked alike; 
they all looked like the way 
back to the ship. Feliz was 
lost. 

This, thought Feliz, fuming 
furiously—some five minutes 
later, after casting around to 
pick up his bearings—was ri- 
diculous. The ship must be 
just out of sight, in one direc- 
tion or another; why, he hard- 
Iy stepped away from it. To 
have lost his way in this baby 
forest! Feliz cursed savagely, 
then brought himself up 
short. Better to strike out at 
random than do _ nothing; 
damn that girl! 
despairing glance at the ris- 
ing sun and slogged off in 
what he still hoped was the 
tight direction. 

After he had covered a lit- 
tle distance, however, it 
struck him that the trees he 
Was passing looked definitely 
unfamiliar. After a pause to 
reconsider, he decided that 
the preper route led off to the 
right a little more, and altered 
his course accordingly. 

Ten minutes-~ later he 
changed it again. 

Twenty minutes later he 
changed it for the fourth 
time. 


He cast a 


An hour and a half later, 
completely bewildered, he was 
about to give up when he no- 
ticed that the trees seemed to 
be thinning out ahead. He 
plowed on, and, to his ereat 
relief, found that they did 
widen out and become sparser. 
They thinned and thinned, 
fave way to bushes of a rather 
sickening mauve color; and 
eventually Feliz emerged, to 
stand at the head of a gentle 
open slope. It ran away down- 
hill to a small city below, 
hemmed about by wooded 
hills like the one he himself 
stood upon, To his right, a 
low, rustic stone wall marched 
down the tilt of the slope; and 
seated on the wall was a vener- 
able gentleman in a scarlet 
kilt and tunic, with a long, 
white beard tucked into the 
belt at his waist. 

“Greetings and good morn- 
ing,” said this oldster. 

Feliz turned to look at him, 
half expecting that this one, 
too, would show indications 
of insanity. But the old man’s 
eyes were bright and sensible. 
“Something about me surpris- 
es you?” he inquired, noting 
the suspicion in Feliz’s stare. 

“I just met a woman with 
a bad psychosis,” said Feliz; 
“I was wondering about you.” 

The old man gave forth 
with a delightful chuckle. 
“Did you really?” he asked, 
the wrinkles dancing merrily 
around his old eyes as they 
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etinkled with his laughter. 
“Well, you needn't worry 
about me. I’m perfectly ad- 
justed.” He sobered suddenly. 
“Pity more of us aren't, In 
fact—" he indicated the city 
below, “I'm the mayor down 
there.” 

“You are, huh?” said Feliz, 
becoming suddenly wary. 

“Yes, indeed,” he got up and 
slipped one long, thin arm 
through Feliz’s. “Hoska’s the 
name; El Hoska. Come on 
down and meet my people. 
We see visitors so seldom.” 


“That’s mot surprising,” 
erunted Feliz, thinking of the 
space station. “But,” he added, 
Testraining the mayor by the 
simple expedient of keeping 
his near three hundred pounds 
of bone and muscle planted 
solidly on motionless feet, 
“I've got to get back to my 
ship.” 

“That's too bad,” said the 
mayor, releasing him. “How- 
ever, if you must, you must. I 
will, though, be proud to tell 
people you passed by; would 
you care to give your name 
and profession?” 


YELIZ, CAUGHT in a cleft 
& stick, hesitated. To identi- 
fy himself, might involve him 
with whatever authorities 
were concerned with the 
space station. On the other 
hand, refusal to identify your- 
self and or giving a false iden- 
tity to local authorities was 


an interstellar crime. He com- 
promised with half an answer. 
“I’m a knowledge trader,” he 
said, 

“But this is magnificent!” 
cried El Hoska. “You posi- 
tively must stay. You must 
come down and get acquaint- 
ed. This is something entirely 
new. What is a knowledge 
trader?” 

Feliz explained briefly. 

“Just what we need worst 
cried the delighted mayor. “I 
am so delighted, I must ex- 
press myself. Excuse me, but 
we don’t believe in bottling 
up the emotions, here; I 
think I'll stand on my head.” 

He did so, skinny old legs 
waving in the air. It was an 
unlovely sight. 

“Not bad for a man my age, 
eh?” he said, panting some- 
what as he came upright 
apain. “You should try it.” 

“Well, I’ve got to be going,” 
sulped Feliz, firmly con- 
vinced by this latest act of 
lunacy that Dunroamin was no 
world for him. He started off, 
only to discover that—after a 
few strides toward the woods 
—his legs turned him firmly 
around and headed him back 
toward the city below. 

“Hey!” yelled Feliz. “What 
are you doing to me?” 

“The will of one is the will 
of all,” said the mayor, com- 
ing up to walk gravely along- 
side him. “The desires of our 
community, their corporate 


| al 
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will, is expressed through me. 
We are a simple people—” he 
continued modestly, as Feliz’s 
captive feet continued to car- 
ry him on down the slope. 
“Though we live in the city, 
we are not of it. A clean 
mind—” 

“T'll sue!” roared Feliz, fu- 
riously. 

“in a sound body are our 
only necessities, which is why 
you had the luck to bump into 
me on the hillside this morn- 
ing. I had come up here to do 
my deep-breathing exercises. 
With a spiritual return to na- 
ture, has come a harmony be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit 
which—” 

He rambled on as they con- 
tinued on down the hill, his 
bright old eyes agleam, his 
ancient voice expounding the 
philosophy of a natural 
life with the simple-hearted 
warmth of a gentle fanatic. 
While, captive by whatever 
psi faculty the old man con- 
troled, Feliz strolled beside 
him, his feet obediently 
marching and his own tongue 
obediently dumb. And who 
could say that there was mur- 
der in his heart? 


“Here,’ said the mayor, 
“you see our public square.” 
He indicated a plastic-floored 
area with a wide sweep of his 
hand. Scowling, but helpless, 
Feliz was forced to look it 
over. It was almost deserted 


within its ring of low build- 
ings, except for a few indivi- 
duals dressed in bright colors 
like the old man, their clothes 
also cut like his and like the 
girl’s he had seen earlier. Oc- 
casionally, a man in the black 
tunic-and-breeches costume of 
the men in the space station 
marched from one building 
across to another. But these 
paid no attention to the color- 
ful strollers; or they to the 
black-clad individuals. 


“Wait here,’ said the may- 
or, and Feliz felt the compul- 
sion withdrawn from _  hirm. 
“Wander about and notice the 


fallen grandeur of these an- 


cient buildings, now long 
ignored and mostly fallen into 
disuse. Meanwhile I will gath- 
er a few people that I am sure 
you will enjoy.” And he 
skipped away. 

Feliz shook himself, feeling 
the compulsion which had 
held him depart from his re- 
bellicous body. He scowled, 
wondering at the power the 
fantastic old mayor wielded. 
There were supposed to be a 
few isolated cultures on the 
settled worlds who had ma- 
tured in a psi sense to the 
point where such shenanigans 
were possible. Feliz had never 
bumped into any such before. 


‘He cut speculation suddenly 


short in favor of action; the 
thing for him to do was get 
eut of this city while his feet 
still obeyed him. He turned on 
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his heel and almost ran head- 
on into two of the black-clad 
men, who were carrying 
nightsticks in their hand. 

“How did you sneak in 
here?” shouted one. “Spy, 
you're under arrest.” 

“But I—" began Feliz. 

“Oh, resisting arrest, eh?” 
roared the other. And the two 
nightsticks descended as one 
on Feliz’s head. 

As he blacked out, Feliz’s 
last thought was that Conger- 
man was evidently not the 
only planet in the galaxy 
where it appeared to be advis- 
able for the casual visitor to 
wear a good, thick, hat, 


C\PLASH! Feliz snorted wa- 

FJter out of his nose and 
shook his head to clear it. His 
brain exploded in a piercing 
pain that faded suddenly 
to a steady, heavy ache; he 
blinked his eyes and looked 
around to discover that he 
was seated on a hard chair in 
an ornate black-walled office, 
facing a desk and a black-uni- 
formed man behind it, flanked 
on both sides by the boys 
with the nightsticks. 


“All right, spy!” grated the 
man at the desk. “Talk!” 

Feliz sat up in his chair. 
With a movement of theatri- 
cal swiftness, the man 
whipped out a needle gun and 
pointed its slim snout across 
the desk top at Feliz. “Sit 
still!” he snapped. “Any 


tricks and you will be shot.” 

Feliz stared at him in be- 
wilderment. All three of the 
men in black wore looks of 
suspicion upon their tight 
faces; but the one in the cen- 
ter, there was no doubt, 
seemed to carry his the most 
naturally. He was a tall, thin 
man, with a long, oval face. 
His nose was fleshy, his lips 
thick, and a little parted when 
he breathed. Dark eyes looked 
out from under untidy brows. 

“Tm not a spy,” growled 
Feliz, feeling his dander ris- 
ing. 

“You are a spy!” asserted 
the man at the desk. “Don't 
lie to me, spy. If you lie, you 
will be shet; I will give you 
three seconds to start telling 
the truth. One, two—” 

“You tin-whistle idiot!” 
roared Feliz. “I’m a perfectly 
legitimate knowledge trader.” 

“Mow we're getting some- 
place,” snapped the needle- 
gunner, “You admit. to being 
a knowledge trader.’ 


“What d'you mean, ad- 
mit—" Feliz was beginning, 
when the other interrupted. 
“Violence does not impress 
me,’ he said, “You must prove 
yourself. For all I know, you 
may be lying when you say 
you are a knowledge trader. 
Prove yourself; explain to me 
what knowledge trading is.” 
“Oh,” said Feliz, beginning 
to scent a rat in the woodpile. 
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However, just to be on the 
safe side, he gave a straight- 
forward description of his 
work, 

“That is correct,” said the 
man behind the desk, when he 
was finished. “You are exoner- 
ated on one count of spying. 
Now—” 

But Feliz, in the process of 
explaining himself, had found 
time to think. And now he 
spoke up. “Listen,” he inter- 
rupted. “Maybe your men 
didn’t notice it when they 
picked me up, but I had just 
finished talking to your may- 
oL—- 

The slight good impression 
Feliz had seem to have pro- 
duced with the explanation of 
his work, vanished immediate- 
ly. 

“Wayor!’ shouted the cen- 
tral figure opposite him. 
“What is this nonsense? What 
lies are these? There is no 
mayor in this city. There is 


a 


only the Controller—me— 
Taki Manoai. Talk to me of 
mayors and Ill have you 
shot.” 


“Well, he called himself a. 


mayor,’ growled Feliz. “An 
old gink in a red kilt and 
tunic.” 

“Enough of such deviation- 
ist talk!” stormed the Con- 
troller. “Eilts are decadent; 
tunics are forbidden. The ab- 
errant strain that pretended 
to see different shades in the 
One Color Black, eradicated 


itself from this planet years 


ag Oo.” 


“Look around you, Bub—” 
began Feliz; but that was as 
far as he got. Then Controller 


began to foam at the 
mouth; and nightsticks ap- 
proached... 


ELIZ NURSED his aching 

head and contemplated a 
bowl of synthetic gruel that 
sat before him. It was the first 
jail he had been in where a 
small bribe slipped to the jail- 
er could not manage to ar- 
range a few palatable addi- 
tions to the ordinary diet. The 
turnkey in this case had mere- 
ly looked blank when Feliz 
had mentioned protein steak. 

“What kind of machine 
does that come out of?” he 
had inquired. 

“The same machine as this,” 
said Feliz. 

“Na it don’t,” -said the 
guard. “I been watching that 
thing for years and the only 
thing that come out was 
eruel.” 

“You nitwit!’ roared Feliz, 
“you've got to change the set- 
tings.” 

“NWunh-uh,” said the guard, 
backing away. “You don’t get 
me to commit no sabotage.” 

Wow, for some hours, Feliz 
and his bowl of gruel had been 
left severely alone. He got up 
now from his cot and stepped 
over, with an intention of test- 
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ing his strength against the 
bars that formed the front of 
his cell. He could handle most 
ordinary metal, provided it 
was not too thick—but these 
upright shafts seemed to have 
a particularly tough core. 
They gave a little, but sprang 
back into shape. Through the 
high-barred window of his 
céll, he could see that night 
was drawing on. If he could 
find a soft spot in his cell, and 
vigliance was sufficiently re- 
Jaxed during the dark hours, 
there was a chance he could 
break out of here. And then— 
head for the ship and wide 
open space, 

The chances looked good. 
For a number of hours now, no 
jailer had approached him; 
and as far as he could see 
down the corridor both ways, 
the cells about him toe be de- 
serted. In fact, as far as he 
had been able to discover, he 
was the only prisoner in the 
whole jail building. This situ- 
ation, if true, was fantastic, 
but no more so than a host of 
other things that Feliz was 
learning to accept as the norm 
for this screwy world. 


The daylight was dwindling 


and the lights (evidently thou- - 


sand-year automatics) waxed 
into brightness to take its 
place. Feliz eyed the closest 
Flowing spot and calculated 
whether a well-thrown shoe 
could put it out of commis- 
sion. 


IIL 


TIMID little voice 
A said, “Pardon me. Are 
you really not an hal- 


lucination ?” 

Feliz Gebrod jumped like a 
startled elephant; he had been 
certain that he was alone in 
this part of the building. He 
jerked his head to the left, 
and saw, peering at him from 
the corridor around the wall 
that separated his cell from 
the one on its left, the face of 
the girl in the woods. 

“You!” bellowed. Feliz, 
bounding to his feet, 

The face jerked back. Feliz 
rushed to the bars, and, cran- 
ing his neck, stared down the 
corridcr to his left. He was 
just able to make her out, 
shrinking against the bars of 
the cell next door. 

“Come here,” ordered Feliz, 
in the impatient tone of voice 
people use on a lost puppy 
when they want to look at the 
owner's name on its collar, 
and the pup, not understand- 
ing, 1s shy. 

She shook her head. 

“Damn it, come here!” said 
Feliz impatiently; “I won't 
bite you. Don’t you know I 
can't get through these bars.” 
Fle shook them—-but carefully 
—to emphasize his point. 

Shyly, she approached. 

“Are you sure you aren't an 
hallucination?” 
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“Do I look like one?” 
manded Feliz, exasperated. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the girl. 
“You aren't wearing the right 
kind of clothes for a real per- 
son at all.” 

Feliz stared at her. 

“And what kind of clothes 
would that be?” he asked at 
length. 

“You know,” said the girl. 

“No, I don’t know,” gritted 
Feliz, maintaining, a strangle- 
hold on his temper, by heroic 
effort. 

“Why, the kind of clothes 
I’m wearing,’ said the girl. 
“Hilt and tunic. Of course, 
your things are brown instead 
of black; that’s one of the rea- 
sons I came after you.” 


de- 


* 


Feliz hung on the _ bars, 
helplessly. “Thank you,” he 
said weakly. “And what’re 


some of the other reasons?” 

She blushed. “There’s really 
only one,” she said. 

Feliz looked at her, puzzled. 

“I'm ashamed to admit it,” 
she squirmed, Feliz began to 
feel a little uncomfortable 
himself. “—But when I bit 
into it—” 

“Vou what?” cried Feliz. 

“Well, after all, there’s 
nothin’ more natural than 
that you would have a hal- 
lucination about something 
you want very much,” said the 
girl, suddenly speaking very 
rapidly, “and if there was any- 
thing I badly wanted, it was 
something to eat. Who would 


have thought there was fooa 
of that shape and color and 
taste that you gave me? —I 
mean, I didn’t realize it was 
food at first; but after I ran 
away with you and found I 
still had it in my hands, I 
couldn’t resist taking a bite 
because I was so hungry, and 
it tasted good and I ate it 
all—” she ran down suddenly 
and went back to looking em- 
barassed again “—and I’m not 
hungry any more.” 

“We gods,’ said Feliz in a 
hopeless tone, collapsing on 
the cot in his cell. 

“Oh, are you all right?” 
cried the girl, with a sudden 
rush of anxiousness. 

“puperb,’ said Peliz, faint- 
ly. He breathed deeply for a 
couple of minutes, shook him- 
self and stood up again. 
“Look, can you help me get 
out of here?” 

she nodded. 

“Go ahead, then,” said Feliz. 
She moved up to the barred 
door of his cell and fiddled 
with it, apparently working 
some kind of combination 
from the outside. Eventually 
it swung open. 

Feliz came out. “Fine,” he 
said, “Thanks. Now let's fo. 
It’s a long way back to the 
ship.” He started off down the 
corridor. 

“Wo, it isn’t,” said the girl, 
half-running to keep up with 
his long strides. 

“Hah!” said Feliz. “Don't 
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tell me—lI’ve been through 
those woods.” 

“Yes, but you went all 
crooked,” said the girl. “I was 
watching you. Actually, if 
you go straight, it’s not more 
than fifteen minutes from the 
city.” 

She was right, of course. 


| BERRI S HELPED the girl 
through the hatch, and 
then entered himself, “Mother 
of Mephis! I could eat a horse 
and then sleep for a week.” 

“You could? What's a 
horse?” asked the girl. Feliz 
looked at her. 

“Ever hear of an accelerated 
metabolism?” he said, She 
shook her head. “Well, it’s 
what I’ve got,” said Feliz. “In 
other words, I need a lot of 
food and sleep.” 

“Oh,” said the girl. 

“Yes, oh,” said Feliz, open- 
ing the food locker, extracting 
handfuls of comestibles and 
piling them on the control 
room table. He seated himself 


on a stool and sank his teeth 


into a three inch hunk of pre- 
cooked protein steak. “Help 
yourself,” he mumbled. 

The girl poked interested- 
ly at the stuff on the table. 
“What funny food,” 
marveled. 

“Fummy?” echoed Feliz 
around a mouthful of steak, 
“What's fummy aboub it?” 
The girl did not answer. He 
swallowed conyulsively. 
“What do you eat?™ 


she 


“Natural things,” she an- 
swered, “Nature’s bounty. 
Fruits and nuts and roots. We 
find them in the woods.” 

“How come you were so 
hungry when I met you, 
then?” demanded Feliz, The 
girl hung her head. 

“I didn’t know where to 
look,” she said; “the old peo- 
ple always did the food hunt- 
ing.” 

“I see,’ said Feliz, severely 
and was about to add to it by 
suggesting that she let that be 
a lesson to her, when a certain 
native caution silenced him. It 
never does any harm in cases 
like this, he reflected sapgely, 
to hold your tongue. 

“You should have stolen 
some of that synthetic gunk 
they handed out to me in the 
jail,” he- said. 

“Oh that.” 
“That's what 
tions eat.” 

“Hallucinations!” barked 
Feliz—this was a sore spot 
with him. “Don’t start that 
again!” 

“Oh, I’m so mixed up,” 
wailed the girl. She seemed to 
be on the verge of dissolving 
into tears again. “Hold it—” 
said Feliz, hastily. “Hold it. 
Maybe I can help you. Sup- 
pose you fill me in on the 
whole business from the be- 
ginning.” 

The girl sniffed a few 
times, but willpower won out 
over waterpower. 


She shuddered. 


the hallucina- 
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“Well, I’m an artist,” she 
said, and looked at Feliz as if 
that explained everything. 
Chewing an opportune mouth- 
Ful, he waved at her to con- 
tinue, 

“_-[ mean we're all artists, 
of course, in the sense that we 
choose one means or another 
For creative self-expression. 
But I mean I’m a painter of 
the Neo-Classic school of ex- 
pression.” Feliz’s eyebrows 
went up in a mute question. 
“Oh, that’s right, you wouldn't 
know about that, The Neo- 
Classic school believes in In- 
terpretative Representational- 
ism.” 

Feliz’s eyebrows remained 
up. “You know!” said the girl, 


exasperatedly. “Well, you 
know what representational 
painting is, anyway, don’t 


you? When you see a house, 
you paint a house: it’s like 
making a print of it. Well, In- 
terpretative Representational- 
isin is where you represent the 
house exactly as it is, but 
through the modified use of 
color, and the addition of 
detail, you interpret the es- 
sential personalo-creative es- 
sential and make it manifest.” 


FELIZ's eyebrows came 
down, defeated. “Never 
mind,” he proaned. 

“But you don’t understand,” 
the girl rushed on, “it was all 
right for a while; but after a 
time I began painting in 
things that weren't there.” 


“The hallucinations, I sup- 
pose,” said Feliz with heavy 
irony. - 

“Yes,” she signed. “And 
then, of course, I started see- 
ing them.” Her eyes clouded 
up again. “Oh, I knew it was 
an aberrant pattern; I knew 
my adjustment was slipping. 
But like a fool I closed my 
eyes to the facts. A fool!” The 
note of high tragedy in her 
voice rang a little tinny and 
practised at the end, and she 
glanced sideways at Feliz te 
see how he was taking it. 
“Don't you think so?” she in- 
quired, 

“Damned if I know,” said 
Feliz, unhelpfully. He loos- 
ened his belt and pushed the 
rest of the food away from 
him. “Now for a short session 
of sleep.” 

“But Im not finished,” she 
protested. 

“Oh,” yawned Feliz. Sleep 
was really overpowering him 
now, and he had to fight to 
keep his eyes open, “Go on.” 

“Well, sooner or later it was 
bound to slip,” the girl went 
on. “Every day I expected to 
give myseli away about what 
I was seeing. I remember one 
day I was talking to Esi Mal- 
to—she’s a girl friend of 
mine—and she said to me, 
‘“Hiow's the painting coming?’ 
and I said to her...” Feliz 
dozed off, hearing her voice 
fade into a drone and then 
into nothingness. 
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“—Bang! And so I was dis- 
integrated !” 

Pehz sat up with a jerk. 

“What? Wh—" abruptly he 
remembered what had been 
going on. He licked his lips 
and swallowed to clear his 
mouth, which seemed to be 
filled with the kind of fuzz 
that collects in corners and 
under beds. “I tell you what, 
kid; let me sleep on it.” He 
shoved himself to his feet, 
Staggered across the control 
room, into the cabin and fell 
on the left hand bunk. 

“Why don't you catch a 
few winks yourself?” he said; 
and tumbled off into the deep, 
deep, bottomless, all-obliterat- 
ing well of slumber. 


When he woke it was day- 
light again, with sunbeams 
coming in through the open 
hatch and casting their reflec- 
tion through the cabin door, 
on the wall above his bunk. 
Filled with a sudden alarm at 
his carelessness, Feliz thrust 
himself from the bunk, stum- 
bled to the controls and closed 


and locked the hatch; then, 
dropping into the control 
room pilots chair with a 


heavy sigh, he sat back to pive 
himself a chance to wake up. 
Gut of sight behind him, he 
heard the girl, singing some 
local song full cf odd tremu- 
los and repetitions. He pain- 
fully craned his neck around 
and looked at her. She was 


stepped out of 


drawing something in his log- 
book. Suddenly he remem- 
bered the shower off the cab- 
in; getting up, he staggered 
back and fell into it. 

After blasting himself first 
with hot water, then cold, he 
became sufficiently awake to 
feel comfortable again. He 
the shower, 
dressed, and returned to the 
control room. The girl was 
still at it. From somewhere she 
had produced a stick of char- 
coal and was sketching the 
figure of a man. Feliz 
looked closer. It was himself, 
stretched out on the lefthand 
bunk and dead to the world. 
He opened his mouth to pro- 
test and then closed it again. 

“How do you like it?” asked 
the girl, turning around. 

“Pd like it better if it 
wasnt in my logbook,” 
erowled Feliz. And then, as 
the girl’s face fell— “Never 
mind, I’m sure the port in- 
spectors will understand.” He 
rubbed his hands together. 
“Well! How about some 
breakfast.” 

“T ate last night,” said the 
girl, “After you went to sleep. 
Are you hungry again?” 

“Got to keep my strength 
up,’ said Feliz jovially; turn-’ 
ing to the food locker, “we've 
sot a long trip ahead of us to 
Conrerman.” 

“To Congerman?” 
the pirl, 

“Why, yes,” replied Feliz, 


echoed 
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“you see, I figure—” he let go 
of the locker door handle sud- 
denly and turned. He walked 
across to the controls, un- 
locked and opened the hatch. 
He started to walk toward the 
open hatch. 


HE GIRL stared at him. 
“Where are you going?” 

“I don’t know,” yelled Feliz, 
climbing out the hatch. “Stop 
nel’ 

Fle reached the ground; and, 
turning his head toward the 
distant city, started to walk 
off. “Help!” he yelled. 

The girl scrambled out of 
the hatch and hurried after 
him. “Are you under compul- 
sion?” she asked anxiously. 

- “¥es!" roared Feliz. “Do 

something!” . 

The girl wrung her hands. 
“There isn’t anything I can 
do,” she said. “How did you 
ever get put under compul- 
sion?” 

“I met that old unmention- 
able that calls himself your 
mayor!” snarled Feliz, his face 
reddening from the fight he 
was putting up against the co- 
ercion that was heing exer- 
ciseéd upon him. “The misbe- 
rotten, unclean article of re- 
fuse did this to me once be- 
fore.” 

“Oh, dear,” said the girl, “El 
Hloska is awfully severe. He's 
the one who decided I had to 
be disintegrated.” 


Feliz turned his head side- 


ways with an effort to look at 
her. “What's that?” he asked 
in sudden alarm. 

The girl’s lower lip began 
to quiver at the memory. “He 
said I had become so greatly 
malajusted that there was no 
hope of correcting me; and 
that I was a danger to the 
community.” She choked. “He 
said he'd have to disinterrate 
me. Then he snapped his fin- 
gers. And bang, just like that, 
I ceased to exist.” 

“What do you mean?” 
barked Feliz. “Ceased -to 
exist? You're existing now, 
aren't you?” 

“Youre the only one who 
thinks so,” said the girl; “no- 
body else can see or feel me. 
And maybe we're both halluci- 
nations.” 

Feliz grunted in supreme 
scorn, but conserved his breath 
and put his mind to work on 
the situation he now found 
himself in, 

They had been following al- 
most a straight line through 
the woods. Now they came out 
near the stone wall where Fe- 
liz had met El Hoska before: 
and sure enough, here he was 
again, beaming all over his 
bony, ancient face. 

“Good morning, good morn- 
ing, he cried, as Feliz 
marched up to him. “I hope 
you had a pleasant night.” 

The compulsion ceased 
abruptly; Feliz, by a preat ef- 
fort of will restrained his nat- 
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ural impulse to pick up the 
skinny mayor and break him 
in half. “Marvelous,” he prit- 
ted from between clenched 
teeth. He looked from the 
mayor to the pirl and back 
again. “You two know each 
other, I suppose?” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said 
El Hoska, with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face. 

“The girl here,” roared Fe- 
liz, jerking a thumb at her. 
“The one you disintegrated, 
remember?” 

“But there is nobody here 
but the two of us,” said El 
Hoska; and the girl began to 
sob quietly. Suddenly the may- 
or’s face saddened. “You 
wouldn’t—” he began. “You 
haven't possibly heard of the 
girl named Kai Miri, who I 
was forced to disintegrate a 
few days ago? Would that be 
who you mean?” 

“Well, for the love of Mep- 


his!’ cried Feliz. “She's 
standing right in front of 
you.” 

“Now, now,’ soothed the - 


mayor, paying no attention to 
Kai Miri at all, “you are ob- 
viously a malajusted young 
man. Look at the matter logi- 
cally. When she was disinte- 
grated, the atoms of which she 
Was composed were scattered 
over a tremendous area, and 
the natural air-currents will 
have dispersed them further. 
Don't you see that it would 
be impossible to collect them 


all together again in one spot, 
even if by doing so you could 
put them back the way they 
were and restore her to life?” 

Kai Miri began to sob even 
louder at the thought of the 
wide acres over which her 
atoms had been distributed by 
the natural air-currents. 

“Never mind, never mind,” 
condoled Feliz, reaching an 
awkward hand over to pat her 
shoulder comfortingly. 

“Tech, tch,” clicked the may- 
or, his eyes on Feliz’s pawing 
hand. “You must let me give 
you some counselling, my boy; 
you have a bad hallucinatiou 
there.” 

“I’m leaving,” said Feliz. 

“But you mustn't!’ cried 
the mayor. “Keally, we must 
insist that you stay. There’s 
something we need badly that 
only you can do for us.” 


“What?” demanded Feliz, 
suspiciously. 
HE MAYOR folded his 


skinny hands complacently 
over the white sheaf of his 
beard. “As I told you previ- 
ously,” he began in a fond 
tone, “we have passed through 
and beyond the stage of a 
mechanical civilization, 
sloughing off those malajusted _ 
minds which would have re- 
tarded our development some 
centuries back, We have litle 
use for the city nowdays. Al- 
though some of us still sleep 
and gather in its quaint old 
halls—” 
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“Ever been in its quaint old 
jail?” inguired Feliz, nastily. 

“Pardon?” said the mayor. 

“WNothing—”* said Feliz, “Go 
on.” . 

“But we do retain a fond- 
ness for one part of it—and 
that is the public square to 
which I led you yesterday. 
There, many of us still love to 
gather in the sun and hold in- 
telligent conversations. 
Now—” he paused and squint- 
ed rougishly at Feliz, “after I 
left you yesterday, a thought 
struck me. The one thing 
needed to perfect the square 
for our purposes. The sun and 
the air—two of the three parts 
of nature ere there—but where 
is the water? In short, what 
we need in the square is a pool 
with a tinkling fountain in its 
center.” 
“You do?” said Feliz, cold- 
ly. : 

“Exactly,” answered the 
mayor with satisfaction. “And 
since all of us have passed be- 
yond the knowledge of me- 
chanical things, it occurred to 
me that you, being of a more 
primitive order, would be the 
very man to construct such a 
pool and fountain.” 

“Thanks,” said Feliz. 


“You're welcome,’ said El 
Hoska. 

“Rut no thanks,” said Feliz, 
“as I told you I’m leaving.” 

“But we couldn’t permit 
that,” said the mayor, with a 


a5 


shake of his head, “no, we 
couldn’t permit that at all.” 
“Gonna make me build you 
a fountain, huh?” growled Fe- 
liz, his ample jaw jutting dan- 


gerously. 
“Certainly not!" Shocked 
horror showed on the old 


man’s face. “I know you will 
be glad to do this, if you only 
give yourself time to think it 
over, Merely let me insist that 
you be our guest until such 
time as you make up your 
mind,” 

“I've already made up my 
mind,” said Feliz. 

“To, no,” corrected the old 
man. “You just think you've 
made up your mind.” He re- 
laxed, beaming. “But, encugh 
of business for one day. Come 
with me to the square.” 

“Charmed,” gritted Feliz, as 
his legs began, willy-nilly, to 
carry him down the slope 
alongside Il Hoska. 

Kai Miri timidly brought up 
the rear. 

They halted on the edge of 
the square. “Within this city,” 
said the mayor, “you will find: 
inspiration.” 

“That’s not all Pll find,” 
said Feliz. Two of the black © 
uniformed men crossing the 
area had just spotted him and 
were now approaching at a 
run. One was a tall, unhappy- 
looking man with a watery 
nose, which he wiped on his 
sleeve as he ran. The other 
was short and fat. Both drew 
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their sidearms as 
proached. 

“True,” replied El Hoska, 
obliviously. “The city will un- 
doubtedly make its impact 
upon you in other ways.” 

“Halt, jailbreaker!” shouted 
the tall man with the runny 
nose as he skidded to a halt, 
covering Feliz with his weap- 
on. “Make a move and you 
will be shot. Come with me.” 

“Us,” said the short man. 

“Us,” apreed the tall one. 

“I'd like to, boys,” said Fe- 
iz, “but the old gent here has 
a mind clamp on me.” 

“What nonsense is this?” 
demanded the tall man. “Come 
at once!” 

“Excuse me,” said Feliz to 
Hl Hoska, “I’ve got to go.” 

“Go where?” asked the may- 


they ap- 


Or. 
‘Wherever these ginks want 
to take me,” said Feliz. 


SG See MAYOR stared blank- 
ly at and through the two 
uniformed men. 

“Young man,” he said firm- 
ly, to Feliz, “you are obvious- 
ly badly maladjusted. I would 
be remiss in my human duty if 
I did not begin counselling 
you at once with a view to- 
ward returning your mind to 
a better state of health. You 
are obviously seeing things. 
Sit down and relax, now, and 
let your mind go blank—” 

Feliz tried with all his will 
to fight the compulsion as his 


knees ipalded beneath him and 
he sank to the ground. 


“What obstructionist tactics 
are these?” shouted the tall 
man, wiping his nose. “Get up 
at once, fugitive, or you will 
be shot!” : 

“Kail” called Feliz, desper- 
ately. 

“Yes?” quavered the girl. 

“Can you see these boys 
with the guns?” 

“They were the first hallu- 
cinations to obsess me,’ she 
sighed. 

“Well they're about to ob- 
sess me for keeps unless I go 
with them,” yelped Feliz. 
“Will you kindly clunk the 
old man over the head with 
something so I can get loose.” 

Eai looked doubtful; but 
took off her right sandal. It 
had a thick wooden sole, 
which connected with the 
mayor's head with a satisfying 
noise. El Hoska sapgred like an 
empty sack; Feliz, leaping to 
his feet, literally hurried his 
captors out of the square, 
leaving Kai looking down at 
El Hoska with an odd, pleased 
expression on her pretty face. 

They whisked around a cor- 
ner and into a building that 
Feliz did not remember having 
seen before, An escalator rose 
before them, but it did not 
seem to be moving; they went 
up its steps as if it had been 
an ordinary stair. 

On the second floor was a 
long hallway. Some distance 
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down this, the tall man and the 
short directed Feliz off to the 
right, into a smaller corridor, 
which led through a door into 
a lofty and somewhat over- 
furnished apartment. Standing 
by a table with a glass of pur- 
ple liquid in his hand was the 
man who called himself City 
Controller, Taki Manoai. 

At the sight of Feliz, his 
face lit up. “Ah, so you've re- 
captured him,” he said to the 
two men. “Good.” 


He turned to Feliz. “What 
have you to say for yourself, 
spy?" he demanded, “You 
broke out of our jail. . Jail- 
breakers—” 

“T know,” interrupted Feliz, 
wearily, “jailbreakers are shot. 
WNever mind about that now. 
The important thing is that at 
any moment now I may try to 
get away again; and I'd ap- 
preciate it 1£ you restrained 
me, firmly but—ah, gently.” 

Taki Manoat scowled. 
“What is this farce?” he in- 
quired. “If you do not wish to 
leave, why should you try to 
leave? Besides, if you do we 
will shoot you.” 

“Look,” said Feliz desper- 
ately, “you don’t understand. 
The man who calls himself the 
mayor of the people in colored 
clothes—”" 


“Silence!” shrieked the 
Controller. “You are aberrant. 
Mayors. People in colored 
clothes. There are no such 


things; there is nobody here 
but us.” 


IV 


| EHIND Feliz Gebrod, 
the door made an open- 

ing and shutting noise; 

Kai Miri came into the room. 
None of the three men paid 
the slightest attention to her. 

“Oh, there you are,’ she 
said, to Feliz. “I was afraid I 
wouldn't find you. El Hoska 
thinks he had a brain-stroke 
and he’s not going to try to 
locate you mentally until his 
headache goes away. He's 
gone home to lie down and 
rest his head. Some of the real 
people are looking for you 
physically, though. But they 
went off toward your ship, so 
you're all right for now.” 

“All right!” exploded Feliz. 
AT) right—when these people 
here may blow my head off at 
any minute?” ' 

Kai Miri looked doubtfully 
at the other three men. “I sup- 
pose they could, at that,’ she 
admitted slowly. “I’m so used 
to thinking of them as unreal, 
it’s hard to take them serious- 
ly.” 

The Controller had been 
shouting at Feliz during this 
conversation. Now Felix 
turned to him to see what it 
was he wanted. 

“—and stop talking to emp- 
ty air. IT command you!” the 
Controller was thundering. “If 
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I were a mentally weak per- 
son, it would be very disturb- 
ing, Stop it immediately; 
that’s a direct order.” 

“All right,” said Feliz, mild- 
ly. 
The Controller stopped 
shouting and mopped his 
brow. “That's better,” he said 
in a normal tone of voice. He 
gulped thirstily from the 
drink in his hand. “T’ll teach 
you to obey orders. Now sit 
down; I want to talk to you.” 

Feliz took the indicated 
chair and the Controller 
flopped into one facing it. He 
set down his empty glass on 
the desk beside him. 


“What about?” asked Feliz. 

“Silence,” barked the Con- 
troller. “I am not going to 
talk with you, I am going to 
talk to you. Your function is 
to listen and obey.” 

“Or else I get shot,” said 
Feliz. 

“Exactly,” said the Con- 
troller, He blinked at Feliz; 
and then glared at him. “What 
do you mean by that?” 

“Nothing,” said Feliz, in- 
nocently. “It’s the truth, isn't 
it?” 

“Everything I say is the 
truth,” snarled the Controller. 

Fai Miri had disappeared 
through a door into the in- 
terior of the apartment. Now 
she returned, stapgering 
slightly under the weight of 
a huge, ornate vase, with 
sharp, metallic corners. 


“Shall I clunk him over the 
head with it?” she asked, tak- 
ing up her station behind the 
Controller’s chair. 

“Wo!” shouted Feliz, casting 
a sudden apprehensive glance 
at the weapons which still 
covered him in the hands of 
the tall man and the short. 

Disappointed, she lowered. 
the vase to the floor and sat 
on it, The Controller waved 
his fist in front of Feliz’s 
nose, foaming at the mouth. 

“Do you dare to contradict 
me?” he shouted. 

“Slip of the tongue,” 
Feliz, hastily. 

“Tt better not slip again,” 
said the Controller, ominous- 
ly. “Listen and obey; you are 
full of knowledge about new 
inventions, aren't your” 

“More or less,” said Feliz, 
cautiously. 

“Well, I happen to need 
your abilities at the moment,” 
said the Controller. “Only 
when everybody works for the 
good of all, can good for all be 
obtained. Since universal good 
is the universal desire of the 
general populace, it follows 
that everybody wants to work 
for the good of all at all times. 
But since the individual suf- 
fers from human weakness,.it 
follows that a constant re- 
minder of what is universal 
food would be a great help. 
Now I want you to build me 
a reminder which will keep 
everybody aware of what they 


sted 
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ourht to be doing at all times.” 

Feliz scratched his head. 
“Just what did you have in 
mind?” he asked. 

“Oh, I'll leave the details up 
to you,’ said the Controller, 
waving his hand, airily. “Just 
don’t take more than three 
days building it, or you will 
be shot.” 

“But,” protested Feliz, “I’ve 
got to have a clearer picture 
of what you want.” 

“It should be obvious,” glow- 
ered the Controller. “A job 
for everybody and everybody 
at his job—that’s what I[ 
want.” 

“Tote that barge, lift that 
bale, eh?” said Feliz, 

“Whats that?” demanded 
the Controller sharply. 

“Just something out of his- 
tory, answered Feliz. 

“It better be,” said the Con- 
troller. “I don’t like the sound 
of it.” He glared at Feliz. “I 
vant something to make peo- 
ple work.” 

“Sort of a compulsion gad- 
get?’ 

“Exactly,” said the Control- 
ler. “Build it immediately.” 

“There’s only one draw- 
back,” said Feliz; “it may look 
a little like a fountain in the 
city equare when it’s fin- 
ished.” 

“Drawbacks are prohibited,’ 
snapped the Controller, “Make 
it look like something else.” 

“lf I do, it won't work,” 
sald Feliz, “But maybe it 


wottldn’t be such a drawback 
at that. Think of the advan- 
tages. Nobody would realize 
it was a -ocompulsion unit; 
they'd take it for a thing of 
beauty.” 

“T don’t know if I approve 
of beauty,” scowled the Con- 
troller. “Sounds a little bit as 
if it might distract people 
from their worl. But, if it fas 
to look ke a fountain, go 
ahead. Kien—” 


The tall and the short of it, 
who had been guarding Feliz 
all this time with drawn guns, 
snapped to attention, 

“Take the spy out and 
shoo—I mean, give him every 
facility he needs to complete 
his job,” said the Controller. 

They went out, Kai Miri 
following. 


HE MAN with the watery 

nose, sniffled, “Wrell spy,” 
when they were once more 
outside the apartment build- 
ing, “What sort of stuff do 
you want to start work with? 
Answer immediately.” 

“You go to hell,” replied Fe- 
liz, gently. The man with the 
watery nose stared at him. “Be 
nice to me,’ Feliz went on, “or 
I'll report you to the Control- 
ler in there for not cooperat- 
ing.” He leered at the two 
uniformed individuals. “Well, 
how about it?” 

“Yes sir, said the man with 
the watery nose, nervously; 
and a murmur from his short 
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companion echoed the senti- 
ment. 

“That’s better,” said Feliz. 
“Now, I'll tell you what we're 
going to do. One of you is 
going to walk about ten yards 
ahead of me and point out the 
way; the other is going to 
walk about ten yards behind 
and bring up the rear. You 
may hear me talking to myself 
from time to time, but don’t 
let if disturb you; I’ll just be 
working out my plans.” 

Feliz glared at them to 
make sure that there was no 
opposition to this arrange- 
ment; but it seemed that his 
threat about the Controller 
had settled their relative po- 
sitions once and for all. In 
fact, the two men seemed 
rather glad to be back in the 
normal position of taking or- 
ders, rather than giving them. 

“Yes sir, where to sir?” 
said the tall man, sniffling. 

“To your power machine 
warehouse,’ replied Feliz. 
“ve got to see what you've 
got in the way of equipment 
For this job.” 

They led off. 

As they went down the 
street, Peliz reached back for 
fai Miri, who was lagging 
behind him, caught hold of a 
corner of her cloak and drew 
her up level with him. “Now 
listen,” he said tensely. “It’s 
high time you and I got down 
to some facts—” 


“There's something you've 


got to tell me first,” she in- 
terrupted. 

“What?” said Feliz, remem- 
bering at the last minute not 
to shout his exasperation. 

“What's your name?” she 
asked. 

“I told you my name,” he 
sald. 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Wo, you didn’t.” 

“Didn't IT?” 

“Ro.”? 

“Well, for the sake of sweet 
Mephis! It’s Feliz Gebrod; I 
don't know why you had to 
wait until just now, when time 
is short, to ask me that.” — 

“IT jike it.” 

“Like what?” 

“Your name.” 

“Ye Gods!" bellowed Feliz, 
raising his fists to the sky 
(his two man escort jumped 
and cringed). “Will you stop 
maundering on about my 
name? I’m trying to talk about 
something important.” He took 
a deep breath. “Now tell me. 
How long have your bunch 
and this outfit in black been 
ignoring each other?” 

“Names are important,” said 
Krai. “Ignoring each other?” 

“You Know what I mean,” 
Feliz said. : 

Eai sobéred suddenly; and 
a little fear came creeping 
into her eyes. “Nobody's ever 
paid any attention to hallu- 
cinations,” she said, “Nobody. 
Except—except,” her voice 
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stumbled, the chil- 
dren,” , 

“The children?” demanded 
Feliz. 

“When you're very young, 
you see hallucinations all the 
time,” she answered. “But 
when you get older, they dis- 
appear.” This reminded her 
of her own tragedy. “Except 
in my case,” she quivered. 

“How long have children 
been seeing them?” asked Fe- 
liz. 

“Why,” said Kai, “ever 
since the world beran, I sup- 
pose. For thousands of years.” 

“Great Mother!” ejaculated 
Feliz, in astonishment, look- 
ing at her. “Don’t you know 
your history only goes back 
about four hundred years?” 

“Why, it does not!” cried 
Kai. “The world is millions 
of years old. If you knew any 
eeology, you'd realize that, 
yourself,” And she stamped 
on ahead, prettily angry. 


“maybe 


| Ee took two long strides 
and caught up with her. 
“sure, he said, “sure, about 
three billion years to be ex- 
act. But it wasn’t colonized— 
none of the worlds in this 
sector of the galaxy was col- 
onized by the human race un- 
til about five hundred years 
ago.” 

“Oh, don't be silly,” said 
Kai, disgustedly. “How could 
we have reached such a high 
level of civilization in a thou- 


sand years. We're much more 
advanced than a mechanical 
savare like yourself.” 

“Who in the name of all 
that’s natural said you'd 
reached a high level of civili- 
zation?” shouted Feliz. The 
guard behind stopped to fas- 
ten his bootstrap; the one 
ahead quickened his pace. 
Prudent men, both. 

“Isn't it obvious?” she said. 
“We have, unlike you, passed 
beyond the need for mechani- 
cal things. We have gone back 
to nature on a higher plane, 
where material elements are 
not necessary.” 

“Oh no?” snapped Feliz. He 
reached out and grabbed a 
handful of her cloak. “Look 
at this. Cast plastic. The same 
material my clothes are made 
of. The same material that 
goes into the uniforms these 
black-dressed monkeys wear.” 

His last sentence drove all 
the color from her face. She 
swayed and would have fallen 
if he had not caught her. 

“Here—” said Feliz, over- 
whelmed. “What's the matter? 
stand up.” 

With an effort she regained 
her feet; but she walked be- 
side him, trembling. “Don’t 
ever say that,” she whispered. 
“You make me go sick all over 


when you say that. Their 
clothes aren't like ours. 
They're nothing like us; 


they're hallucinations!” 


“You know better than 
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that,” said Feliz, brutally, and 
she all but collapsed. “Sweet 
Mephis!” said Feliz. “What 
gets into you when I point 
out similarities between you 
and them?” 

“T don’t know,” 
pered. 


she whim- 


HEY walked along in 
silence for a while. Then 

Se occurred to Feliz. 
He shouted to the tall man 
ahead to wait and caught up 
with him, 

“What's your name?” asked 
Feliz. 

“Oe Lokman, sir,” 
the guard. 

“Well, well, Og Lokman,” 
said Feliz, with a side glance 


sniifled 


at Kai. “That’s a fine old 
name.” 
“Do you think so, sir?” said 


Oe, doubtfully. “I invented it 
myself when name-choosing 
time came around.” 

“That so?” said Feliz, in 
quick recovery. “At what age 
do they choose names around 
here?” 

(‘Do you choose names 
where you come from?” 
asked Kai, looking at Fe- 
liz.) 

(“Certainly not,” said 
Feliz. “I’m just gaining 
his contidence.” ) 

“Beg pardon, sir?” said Og. 
“IT didn’t hear your answer,’ 
said Feliz. Og cleared his 
throat and spoke forcefully, 

if somewhat adenoidally. 


“I said—twelve years old, 


sir,’ he replied. 


“Before that, I suppose 
you're in school, learning 
things,” said Feliz. 

“Oh, yes sir,” said Og en- 
thusiastically. “We  sing—” 


and without further warning, 
he broke into a tune: 


“All hail to the Controller 

“Whoever he may be 

“And hail to the beautiful 
Diack 

“Only color I can see.” 


“Littl nonsense rhymes 
like that, sir,” said Og, drop- 
ping suddenly back into prose. 
“A lot of them don’t make 
any sense—I mean—since 
black’s the only color, how 
could you see any other kind 
anyhow. But we play games 
and dance to them. It im- 
proves our coordination.” 

“But don’t you have any 
history courses?” asked Feliz. 

“Oh, yes sir,’ said Og; and 
began to recite. “History hbe- 
gan with the first Controller. 
His name was Upi Havo and 
he was a good man. He im- 
proved the lot of the people, 
and died full of years. The 
second Controller—” 

“How long ago was this 
first Controller?” interrupted 
Feliz. 

“Two hundred and thirty- 
eight years, sir,” said Og; 
“before that was Chaos.” 

“Chaos?” echoed Feliz. 
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“Yessir,” said Og. “The 
planet was colonized four 
hundred years ago, but the 
first two hundred years there 
was nothing but Chaos, be- 
cause the world was full of 
aberrant people.” He waved 
his thin hands in a wide arc. 
“All the city here was built 
during Chaos. A terrible 
time.” He shuddered. 

“Whye2” asked Feliz. 

O¢ looked puzzled. “Why?” 
he repeated. “I—er—couldn’t 
tell you exactly. It just was. 
Everybody knows that.” 

“Lell me,’ said Feliz, draw- 
ing closer to the man con- 
fidentially. Og drew back in 
some apprehension; but Feliz 
clamped a powerful hand on 
his wrist and dragged him 
close. “Tell me, just between 
the two of us—do you ever 
see things?” 

Beads of sweat burst out 


on Oe’s forehead and his 
knees buckled. 
“Wo, no!” he cried, in a 


high-pitched, terrified voice, 
“T never see anything. Never! 
Never !”’ 

“Come now,’ growled Fe- 
liz, shaking him annoyedly. 
“Tell the truth. I’m not like 
the rest of you, you know; I 
know you see things. I see 
things myself; that’s why I 
know.” 

“Nol” screamed Og. “I see 
nothing, Absolutely nethine. 
Eiven when I was a child, I 
didn’t see people in impos- 


sible-colored clothes like the 
other children did. I never 
have glimpses of people; I 
don't ever feel anyone mear 
me. I’m perfectly adjusted, I 
tell. you. Perfectly!” 

“All right,” said Feliz, dis- 
gustedly. He let go of the 
man and Og staggered ahead, 
intent on putting as much 
space between them as Feliz’ 
order had allowed. 

“Well, what do you think 
of that?” asked Feliz, turn- 
ing to Kai. “I—’ he stopped. 
She was deathly pale. 

“T don’t know!” she cried, 
suddenly. “Leave me alone!” 
Abruptly she twisted away 
from him; and, runnine off, 
disappeared down one of the 
sidestreets. Feliz growled af- 
ter her, wondering why all 
these people made such a fuss 
over admitting to the fact that 
what they thought were hallu- 
cinations were actually real- 
ities. Which led him, by a 
sort of reverse action to spec- 
ulate idly whether this whole 
planet might not be a hallu- 
cination of his own, a sort 
of feverish nightmare brought 
on by the fact that he was in 
delirium someplace—say in 
the wreck of his spaceship, 
which had cracked up on 
landing, after all. Abruptly 
he shivered; and began there- 
after to think more sympathe- 
tically of Kai and the rest. 

“Sir, said Og, reluctantly 
allowing him to approach. 
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“Here is the power machine 
Warehouse.” 

Feliz waited a moment for 
the short man behind to catch 
up and then they went in, all 
three of them. 


Vv 
PAOSAHE WAREHOUSE 


was a lofty building, 
well filied with rank on 
tllilitary tank of mebile con- 
struction equipment. Feliz Ge- 
brod strolled down the center 
corridor, looking over the 
ranks like an inspecting gen- 
eral and debating which of the 
Tiany machines availiable he 
could (a) use and (b) run. 
Then it struck him that un- 
doubtedly there were skilled 
machine operators among the 
black-uniformed people. He 
turned and put the question to 
Og. 

“Sire” said Og, blankly. 

“I said,” said Feliz impa- 
tiently. “You have men who 
know how to run these things, 
don't you?” 

“No, sir,” said Og, 

Feliz stared at him. “You 
don't?” he echoed incredu- 
lously. “Where are the ma- 
chine operators, then?” 

‘“Lhere aren't any, sir,’ said 
Og, almost stuttering in his 
alarm at having to disappoint 
Feliz and probably therefore 
also the Controller. “We've 
just enough men to run the 
food plant and the clothing 


‘ ¢onsiruction 


unit, sir. Nobody was ever 
trained on these machines, sir. 
Please, sir—” 

“Oh, shut up!" said Feliz, 
disgruntled. He turned around 
and stuimped back through the 
machines. Nobody to run their 
equipment. No 
wonder the city was running 
downhill, The mayors peo- 
ple, those bright colored but- 
terflies, would never consider 
anything so crude as runnings 
a machine; and these peaple 
didn’t have the personnel—be- 
sides a social setup wich, if 


any judge, would be ‘sure 
death to initiative. If ‘the 
whole planet was like this 


one city, the world of Dun- 
roamin was going to hell in 
nhand-basket. 

“lHiow about other cities?” 
he asked. “Could they lend us 
some machine operators?” 

“Sir?” said Os, astounded. 

“You heard me,” barked Fe- 
liz, impatiently. 

“N-no sir, Im sure not,” 
stuttered Og. “They wouldn't 
have any, either; but anyway 
we don't have anything to do 
with each other, since right af- 
ter the Great Purge.” 3 

“What great purge?” asked 
Feliz. : 

“Two hundred and thirty- 
eight years ago, sir, After 
Chaos. When they got rid of 
the Color People.” 

“Go on!” snapped Feliz. 

“Phe Color People were 
evil,” shuddered Og. “They 
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wouldn’t do any work; they 
just sat around in the sun do- 
ing immoral things, like talk- 
ing and singing about things 
mot connected with duty, and 
cutting pieces of wood and 
stone into shapes and making 
imares on paper. So we had 
to purge them. And then, after 


they were gone, we discovered: 


all the other cities had set up 
imposters as Controller; and 
we haven’t had much to da 
with them since.” 

“Imposters?” 

“Yes sir. The only 
Controller is here, sir.” 
“Hlah!" said Feliz. 
“Yes, sir,’ said Og.. 

Feliz looked back at the ma- 
chines, His own knowledge 
was highly specialized, in the 
sense that it was concerned 
primarily with theoretic tech- 
niques. He could, he told him- 
self, probably teach himself 
to manipulate the necessary 
equipment; but his nature re- 
volted against the waste of 
time and the effort involved. 
Besides, if he could just avoid 
these guards of his and the 
mental lasso El Hoska seemed 
to be able to manipulate, he 
Was going to take off. And 
that would be a lot easier to 
do, if he was busy in a super- 
VisOry capacity. 

“What the hell,” he said. 
“I suppose you have some men 
who can use a pick and shov- 

pal 


“No, sir,” 


real 


said Og. 


“Wo?” repeated Feliz. He 
grinned to himself. “Well, 
don’t let that worry you,” he 
went on, patting the tall man 
on the shoulder, “I'll show 
your machine shop how toe 
make some ana—you do have 
a machine shop operating?” 

“Oh, yes, Sir,’ said Og. 

“Why then, we're all set,” 
said Feliz. 


HE MAYOR said, “Young 

Iman, your attitude con- 
cerns me.” 

“Swing those shovels fast- 
er!” yelled Feliz, looking 
down into the hole in the mid- 
dle of the square where a 
number of the black-clad men 
were laboring. He wiped his 
forehead and turned back to 
the mayor. “What's that?” he 
asked. 

El Hoska looked at him 
with benign sorrow. It was 
three days since Feliz’s in- 
spection of the machinery 
warehouse and his decision to 
use hand tools. That evening 
El Hoska and his group had 
caught up with him, and only 
some very fast talking on Fe- 
liz’ part had prevented a re- 
establishment of the mind 
clamp. He had promised them 
immediate action on their 
fountain; and explained that 
he had run off to make some 
necessary arrangements pre- 
paratory to the actual work. 
The following day and the 
next, both the Mayor and the 
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Controller had come out to 
the job and breathed on_ his 
neck in relays. But on this 
day he had, so far, been left 
alone. 

In fact, the only thing that 
Wasn't running quite accord- 
ing to schedule was Kai Miri, 
who had not put in an appear- 
ance again since three days 
before—when she had run 
away from him down that side 
street. Feliz frowned unsecing 
at the black-clad pick-and- 
shovel workers. To his own 
constant annoyance, he found 
himself worrying more and 
more about her as one day 
followed another. After all, 
when he had first bumped 
into her, she had been headed, 
it seemed, for sure starvation, 
since she did not know how 
to find her ordinary food. He 
had occasional, infuriating 
yisions of her collapsed in an 
alley somewhere from weals- 
ness, or injured as a result 
of some accident. But there 
was nothing he could do about 


it at present. Two sets of ob-. 


servers kept him quite effec- 
tively under surveillance. 

“What's that?” he repeated, 
turning to #1 Hoska. 

“T am concerned,” said the 
mayor, “over this.” He waved 
a hand to indicate the pit 
where the black-clad men were 
working, 

“What about it?” asked Fe- 
liz, suspiciously. 

“Come, come, my boy,” said 


El Hoska, linking a skinny 
arm through VJFeliz’s  tree- 
trunk like one. “This machin- 
ery you're using.” 

“Machinery?” Feliz blinked 
at the sweating laborers. 


El Hoska chuckled and dug 
him in the ribs with a skinny 
thumb. “To be sure, the ma- 
chinery,” he said. “You didn’t 
think I was to be fooled by 
the fact that it’s of some kind 
of transparent plastic, do 
you? I admit I had a little 
trouble seeing it at first; but 
after all, a pool just doesn’t 
excavate itself, does it? No, 
no. But that wasn't the aspect 
of it I wanted to discuss with . 
you. It’s your own moral atti- 
tude that bothers me.” : 

“Uh—I see,” said Feliz. 

“But do you?” inguired El 
Hoska, drawing him cozily 
aside. “The machinery proba- 
bly does the work faster; but 
do you realize how you are 
inhibiting your natural and 
elemental self, blinding and 
blunting the sensitivity of 
your self-identification with 
Mother Earth by using it? 
How much better it would 
have been for you to have 
rotten down there and labored 
directly with your hands. Feel 
the good, rich soil crumble 
under your eager fingers, and 
the gratification of your 
straining muscles.” 


“Oh?” said Feliz. “If it’s so 
blasted good, why don’t you 
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volunteer for the job your- 
self?” 

“But my boy!" cried El 
Hoska. “I have spent my life 
becoming attuned to nature; 
I have made my identification. 
You are the one who needs 
help; and that is what has 
brought me to you. I really 
think we should start your 
counselling immediately.” 

Feliz looled at the old man. 
Thete was something hidden 
behind the faded old eyes; 
and he was not quite able to 
read it. He looked about him. 
The Controller was not in 
evidence, and the only people 
of the black clothes around 
was his laboring crew. This 
might be his chance. 

“Carry on,” he said abruptly 
to the crew; and, turning to 
El Hoska, went on, “There's 
something I have to pet from 
my ship for the fountain. 
Why don’t you walk out with 
me; and you can counsel on 
the way?” 

“Excellent,” glowed El Has- 


ira: “The forest, the trees. 
Nature.” 
“Exactly,” said Feliz. He 


locked about him. The square 
was still empty of free Blacks. 
“Let's go,’ he said. 


SELIZ could hardiy believe 
“his good luck. They had 
reached the edge of the woods 
without a single black-clad 
individual showing up in pur- 
suit. A few strides further 
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and the leafy branches hid 
them from view. Feliz let out 
a long-held breath and turned 
to El Hoska, who had been 
babbling steadily since they 
had left the square. 

“__The monotheistic attitude 
of the divertant ego,” the may- 
or Was saying, “embranchiates 
and impalpitates the conscious 
mind.” 

“All right,” said Feliz, turn- 
ing to him. “You can turn it 
off now; we're alone.” 

The old man winked and 
chuckled. “Wery well, my 
boy,” he said. “Let’s get down 
to plain language; frankly, 
you're a danger to the com- 
munity.” 

“I'd say it was the other 
way around,” commented Fe- 
liz, “But let’s not worry about 
that. [we got a nice, simple 
solution. Just let me pet in 
my ship and take on off out 
of here.” 

“Hum, said El Hoeska. 
“Well, now, it isn’t quite that 
easy. You see, you'll be land- 
ing on other worlds shortly, 
and you might mention us; I 
don’t think that would be a 
good thing.” 

“Why not?” demanded Fe- 
liz bluntly. 

“We have progressed a long 
way from the barbaric stage 
of life you represent,” said 
El] Hoska. “An-influx of back- 
ward peoples is the last thing 
we wart.” 


Feliz stared at him. “You 
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don’t really believe that guff 
about having progressed?” he 
said incredulously. “I gave 
you credit for more intell- 
Fence.” 

A thin film, like a nictatine 
membrane, seemed to flicker 
down over the old man’s eyes, 
turning their sunny emptiness 
suddenly cold and hostile. His 
voice when he spoke again, 
however, was still cons strained 
to gentleness. “I believe 
you've had some little experi- 
ence of how we've pro- 
gressed,’ he murmured. 

“The compulsion, eh?” said 
Feliz, grimly. “Look—all 
right, so you've got one psi 
faculty developed to a work- 
able de epree. Vell, Ive got 
news for you. There’s a dozen 
ether little independent hu- 
man cultures that have done 
as well—though not neces- 
Sarily im your direction. Be- 
lieve it or not, we've all got 
the same level, more or less, 
of ability, psi-wise. It’s an as- 
pect of racial maturity, and 
we're petting to it—not 
throurh practise, but through 
evolution.” 

“I don’t believe you,” said 
the old man. “Why can’t you 
do the same if that’s true?” 

Feliz restrained an impulse 
to tear his hair. “Why can’t 
I do stellar spectroanalysis?” 
he asked. “Why can't I de- 
sign a spaceship? Because I've 
never had the inclination nor 
the training, Look, El Hoska; 


make an eifort. This culture 

of yours is badly out of whack. 

Teil me honestly; don’t you 

ever see people dressed in 
lack?” 

The mayor stiffened, his 
spare body like a dry rée 
leaning against the wind. “I,” 
he said, spacing his words so 
that they dropped, individual 
and heavy, like single stones 
into a well, “see nothing but 
what is real.” 

Feliz threw up his hands. 
“I give up,’ he said. 

They walked for some short 
distance in silence. Then Fe- 
liz felt the thistledown weight 
of the old man’s hand on his 
shoulder, and turned to see 
the blue eyes on his own, deep 
with sincere sympathy. “You 
will feel better after we have 
reasoned with you,’ said El 
Hoska, gently; and Feliz felt 
a sudden cold shiver of ap- 
prehension that trickled icily 
down his spine. 


HEY HAD traversed the 

ereen hush of the woods; 
and now they came out on the 
meadow. The ship stood as it 
had stood since the morning 
of its landing; the common- 
sense, down-to-earth reality of 
its appearance almost a shock 
(but a welcome one) to Feliz 
after the weirdness of his ex- 
periences during the last few 
days. At the hatch, El Hoska 
halted. 


“I would not go any nearer 
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to a machine than I can help,” 
he said. “Dll wait for you 
out here.” He turned a slightly 
troubled face toward Feliz. 
“You realize—if you try to 
get away, I can stop you.” 


Feliz nodded shortly, and 
climbed in through the hatch. 


After the bright sunlight of 
the meadow, the interior of 
the ship, illuminated only by 
what reflected light came 
through the hatch opening, 
seemed plunged in gloom. 
Even Feliz’s excellent vision 
saw things only dimly. He sat 
down, therefore, on the chair 
before the control board and 
waited for his eyes to adjust. 


As the room seemed to 
brighten about him, he began 
to notice differences about it. 
Here things had been slightly 
disarranged. Here they had 
been put back in an order dif- 
ferent from the one he nor- 
mally used. Feliz’s eyes nar- 
rowed as it became apparent 
that someone, or more than 
one, had been here during his 
absence. He rose from the 
chair; his eyes, now fully ad- 
justed, sweeping the room; 
and he stepped back into the 
cabin. Here, his searching eyes 
discovered further small evi- 
dence of trespassers. He 
turned back into the control 
room and yanked open the 
door of the food locker, Ab- 
ruptly, his tension left him 
and he prinned. Some of the 


food was gone; but in addi- 
tion to that, the charcoal 
sketch Kai Miri had made of 
him on a page of the logbook 
was lying there, only it had 
been added to in the form of 
a small devil with tail and 
horns who was tickling Feliz’s 
unconscious feet with a large 
feather. So this was where the 
girl had been hiding out! 

Feliz rubbed his nose, a 
trifle astonished at the relief 
that flooded over him at this 
realization. Abruptly he 
scowled. It was nothing to him 
what happened to the girl 
atter she had run out that 
way. Still—it was good to 
feel that she was making out 
all right. He wondered where 
she was now. 


He stepped back into the 
control room and looked out 
through the hatch. El Hoska 
was standing not ten feet 
away, his back to the hatch, 
apparently absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 


Feliz’s eyes narrowed. So he 
couldn’t get away, huh? He 
remembered how he had bro- 
ken free of the old man’s con- 
trol once before when Kai had 
hit El Hoska over the head 
with her sandal. He stepped 
over to a locker built in the 
control room wall and rum- 
maged within it, coming out 
with a heavy metal object 
about eight inches in diame- 
ter. With this in his hand, he 
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stepped once the 
hatch, 

El Hoska was still with his 
back turned, still absorbed in 


contemplation. 


Feliz weighed the thing he 
held, grimly in his hand. A 
quick throw, and— He 
frowned suddenly. The 
thought of Kari Miri had just 
intruded itself on his mind. 
She could hardly live off the 
supplies of the space ship 
after the ship was gone. He 
remembered his original in- 
tention of carting her off with 
him to Congerman for treat- 
ment. She really should be 
looked at by a competent ali- 
enist, just to make sure there 
was nothing dangerous still 
buried in the back of her mind. 
Feliz cursed softly to himself. 
He stuck the gadget he held 
into his pocket and climbed 
out through the hatch. 

“Let's po,” he said to the 
mayor, 


more to 


PHEY walked in silence 
until they reached the edge 
of the woods. El MHoska 
seemed to be lost in his own 
thoughts still. Then, as they 
stepped into the shadows of 
the first trees, he sighed. 
“When you are old, and ina 
position of author ity,” he said, 
suddenly, with a note almost 
of wistfulness in his voice, 
“it is easy to be unfair.” 
Feliz looked at him sharply. 
“It occurs to me,” said El 


Hoska, turning his head to 
meet the younger man’s eyes, 
“that I have not been exactly 
fair with you.” 

“What sort of new approach 
is this?” inguired Feliz, sour- 
ly. 
ev ou don’t trust me,” sighed 
the mayor. “I don’t blame you. 
You are full of suspicions, 
I wish I could make you sce 
this world of ours as I see 
toe 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Fe- 
liz, with grim humor. 

‘We have,” said El Hoska, 
striding along beneath ai 
trees, his spare body erect, 
good life here. Not a S eateee 
life; and in many ways there 
are hardships. But there is a 
good core to it.” He glanced 
at Feliz, sideways. “Would 
you like to hear our history?” 

“l’ve heard some of it al- 
ready,’ said Feliz, thinking 
of Kai Muri and Og. 

“But probably not the full 
story,’ said El Hoska. “Few 
of us know that. It's not a 
happy story.” 

“Go ahead,” said Feliz, 
renuinely interested. 

“Most of our people don’t 
know—I think they are better 
off without knowing—how we 
made the final break with 
mechanism. At one time what 
has become our way of life 
was—" El Hoska winced— 

“merely a politican philoso- 
phy. You see,” he went on, “I 
don’t try to gloss the matter 
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over. No, originally, we were 
merely a political party that 


advocated decentralization of. 


government, and freedom of 
the individual. There was at 
that time another party, the 
Authoritarian Party, which 
believed in a strict regime 
and curtailment of individu- 
alism. The division was so 
sharp that, for a time, another 
people would have gone to 
War.” 

“Why didnt you?” asked 
Feliz. 

“For a good reason,’ said 
the old man. “OQur original 
colonists had done a wise 
thing in setting up the law 
that every child from birth 
must be hypnotically condi- 
tioned against mass violence. 
Not individual violence, mind 
you, for that would be an 
infringement and curtailment 
of individual rights, but mass 
or group violence. With this, 
of course, genocide became in- 
tolerable to the individual. 
Accordingly, we were faced 
with a split in political be- 
liefs that seemed impossible 
to heal. So we tock the only 
way out.” 

The old man turned a face 
toward Feliz on which pain 
Was written with surprising 
clarity. “Recognizing that 
they were, in fact, unsane,” 
he said, “we sent all members 
ef the opposing part to Cov- 
entry, as the old English 
expression used to go. In fact, 


we ignored them and their ex- 
istence, and set to work to 
build a life of our own from 
which they were excluded.” 

“And what happened?” 
asked Feliz 

“They died,” said the may- 
or, briefl 

“Died?” echoed Feliz, stop- 
ping in his tracks and staring 
at the old man. 

“Of course,” said El Hoska, 
calmly. “What else could 
they do? Adherents of an out- 
moded culture, they were not 
able to survive under our new 
conditions. Qur people no- 
ticed them grow fewer and 
fewer, year by year; and even- 
tually there came a time when 
no one was to be found any- 
where.” 

“Were any bodies found?” 

demanded Feliz, bluntly. 
. “Oh, I imagine some must 
have been,” said El Floska. 
“Not many though. Most of 
them, I suppose, Just went out 
and wandered the roads from 
town to town, looking for 
some place where the people 
would recognize them.” 

“You're sure of that?” said 
Feliz, looking hard at him. 

“Oh—no,”’ said El Hoska, 
slowly, “but. [I imagine that's 
what happened; something of 
that order must haye taken 
place.” 


ELIZ came to a decision- 
Halting, he swung the ald 
man around to face him. 
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“Look,” he said. “Have you 
got an open mind?” 

El Hoska smiled sweetly. 
“The most important aspect 
of our advanced culture is an 
open mind,” he said. 

“Are you willing to admit 
the possibility of something 
that would turn your whole 
system upside down?” 

“Of course, my boy,” said 
Iel Hoska. “After all what is 
real and what is not? No one 
can tell. I am perfectly ready 
to believe that I merely exist 
in your imagination, if you 
can prove it to me.” 

“Fine,” satd Feliz. “Then 
try this out. Those political 
opponents of yours didn't die 
off. Theyve gone on living 
side by side with you all these 
years, conditioning their chil- 
dren to ignore you!” 

El Hoska neither laughed 
tolerantly, nor looked startled. 
The shadow of a sadness 
crossed his ancient face. “So 
you've been infected, too,” he 
said, laying a hand sympathe- 
tically on Feliz’s heavy sleeve. 
“Tell me—you've been seeing 
people in odd, stiff-cut black 
clethes, haven't you?” 

“And feeling them—" beran 
Feliz. 

“Wow, now, let’s not em- 
broider the tale,” said the 
mayor, gently reproving, 
“such hallucinations are, un- 
fortunately, common among 
my people. Many have come to 
me, to see if I can’t help them 


cure themselves of such. How- 
ever,’ he sighed, “there’s real- 
ly nothing I can do to help 
them. The hallucinations zre 
the result of a racial guilt 
complex for what our ances- 
ters did to the unfortunate 
ones many years ago. I am a 
little surprised that you have 
been affected, however: the 
group mind must be stronger 
than I realized.” 


“Group mind?” echoed Fe- 
liz, dumbfounded. 


E 


“Certainly,” said the mayor. 
“The control I exercised over 
your physical body is merely 
a funneling and directing of 


the power of the group mind 


of my people, Is it surprising 
that a group mind that can do 
that should not also be able to 
impress you with its own hal- 
liicinations?” 


“Oh, tor the sake of my 
dear, deceased Aunt Hannah!” 
exploded Feliz. “How exten- 
Sive a rationalization can you 
pet? I tell you those people 
are alive and real!” 

“Tch, tech,” the mayor 
clicked his tongue, looking at 
Feliz sympathetically. “No, 
no, my boy. Take my word for 
it, these are all mere figments 
of your imagination. Just keep 
insisting to yourself firmiy 
that they are not real and they 
will go away. This advice may 
seem a little like sophistry at 
first; but if you try it, I think 
you'll find it’s good, down-to- 
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earth common sense. You, es- 
pecially, should be able to rid 
yourself of such fantasies.” 

“Why me?” asked Feliz, 

“Because you come from 
off-world; and are a barbarian 
—now, don’t be offended, 
' young man—it is precisely be- 
cause you are a barbarian un- 
able to perceive greater truths, 
that I am taking this much 
trouble with you. There are 
virtues which a primitive way 
of life instills in backward 
peoples—notably the ones of 
enerpy and a desire to build. 
And that, I will admit freely 
to you, is the one thing my 
people need. To be truthful 
with you—” the mayor low- 
ered his voice shamefaced- 
ly—“there are only two oth- 
ers besides myself I can count 
om to do the necessary work 
in the plastic clothes casting 
works; and the younger gene- 
ration will go to any lengths 
to avoid gathering their own 
nuts and berries. Even a 
bountiful nature is abused. Of 
course I could compel each, 
individually, by impressment 
of the community ‘will 
through the direction of my 
mind—but that would be au- 
thoritanianism. Seriously, 
young man, somecone like 
yourself would be a great help 
to us.” And he stared into Fe- 
liz’s face with a sort of wist- 
ful hope. 

Feliz snorted in 
barrassment. 


loud em- 


“Well, think it over,’ said 
El Hoska. “I don't like the 
idea of coercing you; but in 
conscience I cannot, and I 
will not, let you @o while there 
is still a chance of you fitting 
in here.” 


VI 


N THEIE reentry into 
( )e square, Feliz Ge- 
brod found the black- 
dressed contingent in an up- 
roar over his disappearance. 
Taking a polite leave of El 
Hoska, and giving some ex- 
cuse, he allowed himseif to be 
marched at gunpoint to that 
office where he had first made 
the acquaintance of Kai Man- 
oai, the Controller. 
“Saboteur! Traitor!” 
shrieked that individual, 
bouncing to his feet as Feliz 
entered. “I will deal with you 
personally! Out!” The last 
word was roared at the guards 
who had brought him in. They 
scuttled backward and escaped 
through the door. Feliz braced 
himself for violent eventualt- 
ties; but no sooner had the 
door slammed, than the Con- 
troller sageed limply, mopped 
his brow with an elaborately 
embroidered black handker- 
chief and hastily produced a 
bottle and two glasses. 
“Whew!’ he breathed; fill- 
ing the glasses from the bottle 
with a trembling hand. “You 
almost gave me a heart at- 
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tack,” He looked reproachful- 
ly at Feliz. “What posessed 
you to run off like that? I 
thought you were gone for 
good. Just walked off. What's 
the trouble?” 

“What's the trouble?” 
echoed Feliz, staring. 

“To be sure. I'm a reason- 
able man,” said the Controller. 
“If you want your working 
conditions improved, I'll im- 
prove them, I need you. 
You've no idea what it’s like 
around here.” | 

“Oh, don't I?” growled Fe- 
liz. 

“Noe, you don't,” said the 
Controller, his face twisting 
tragically. “Nobody has any 
initiative!” He pounded the 
desk, causing the filled glasses 
to hep and slop their contents. 
“They're like cattle, Obey or- 
ders—yes, fine. But damn it! I 
can’t issue all the orders! 
There’s a limit to what flesh 
and blood can accomplish in 
any single twenty-four hour 
period. Look around you—” 

Feliz stared, puzzled, about 
the ornate office. 

“Looks like a soft job, 
doesn't it?” said the Control- 
ler bitterly. “Only, it just so 
happens that about forty cri- 
Sis a day go with it.” He 
groaned, “I don't know why it 
should be that way. All I ask 
is unthinking obedience; is it 
too mtich to want them to use 
a little intelligence in the 
process? I ask you?” 


Feliz made a non-committal 
noise. 

“*Sir, what do I do about 
this?’ mimicked the Control- 
ler in that unpleasant, weak 
type of voice that people near- 
ly always seem to have used 
when soméone else 1s report- 
ing the conversation. “ “Please 
sir, what do I do about that?’ 
‘sir, may I blow my nose 
now? —Next thing they'll 
want me to blow it for them. 
NWow—" said the Controller, 
suddenly brightening up 
“you're different.” 

“Me?” said Feliz, taken by 
SUrprise, 

“Yes, you,” said the Control- 
ler. “You argued with me the 
first minute you saw me. It 
didn’t sink in at first: but 
when I had time to think tt 
over, I realized how wonderful 
that was. Why, do you real- 
ize—" he leaned forward in his 
chair and tanped Feliz on one 
bagey knee—‘“that if two men 
could approach a problem 
from two different points of 
view, they could probably each 
see the mistakes that the other 
one was making? And not only 
that. If they were two men 
like us, they could just sit 
down, face to face and come 
right out and tell each other 
where they were wrong. Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

Feliz goggled. 

“Speechless, eh?” said the 
Controller, triumphantly. “I 
thought you would be.” He. 
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poured his own glass full for 
the second time and added 
drop to Feliz’s almost un- 
tasted portion. “Well, I’m 
about to offer you a job.” 

Feliz growled. 

“Now, don’t jump before 
you're hit,” went on the Con- 
troller, complacently. “I don’t 
mean to put you to work work- 
ing for me, but working with 
me. How'd you like to be Co- 
Controller, with all rights 
privileges, and duties apper- 
taining thereto? I'll be honest 
with you; there’s more duties 
than rights or privileges at 
the present moment; but with 
the two of us working togeth- 
er, we should be abie to im- 
prove that aspect of the situa- 
tion,” 


HLIZ FOUND his voice. 
a “Mo thanks,” he said. 

“Now, don’t be hasty,” re- 
proved the Controller. “I 
can't afford to have you run- 
ning around loose. If you say 
no and mean no, Ill have to 
shoot you the minute this 
compulsion gadget of yours is 
finished. And I’m _ serious 
when I say there’s a real need 
for you here. These people 
are so used to being ordered, 
that they'd starve to death if 
there wasn't someone to com- 
mand them to eat at regular 
intervals. Think it over.” 

“All right,” growled Feliz. 
“Tl think.” 

“That's being sensible,” said 


the Controller. “You've got 
until the gadget is finished to 


tmake up your mind. By the 


way, when will it be fin- 
ished?” 

“We'll be flooding the pool 
with water tonight,” said Fe- 
liz. “I should be able to turn 
it on early tomorrow.” 

“Good,” said the Controller. 
“We'll hold a full scale assem- 
bly in the square tomorrow at 
noon, then, for the celebration 
of turning it on. I still don’t 
understand, though,” he added 
with a frown, “what you need 
all that water around it for. It 
seems to me—look here, what 
do you want a pool of water 
for 2’? 

“Oh—well,”” said Feliz, “tell 
me, do you know very much 
about the calculus of non-exis- 
tent intepers?” 

The Controller looked some- 
what taken aback. “Do I?" he 
sald. 

“Yes,” said Feliz. “Do you?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” 
said the Controller, “if you 
put it that way, no, I don’t— 
any more,” 

“Oh,” replied Feliz. “That 
makes it a little difficult then, 
you see. I don’t know how I'd 
go about explaining why I 
need that water without using 
derivatives of the functions of 
non-existent integers.” 

“Kr-yes,” said the Control- 
ler. “I see the difficulty. Well, 
eo ahead: with the plans as 
they stand, But when you get, 
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around to taking me up on 
this offer of mine, we'll sit 
down some afternoon and you 
can bring me up to date on 
this. My calculers is a little 
rusty, I’m afraid. That's what 
you said, wasn't it—the cal- 
culers of mnon-existing tig- 
gers?” 

“Correct,” answered Feliz. 

“I'll make a note of it,” said 
the Controller, ushering Feliz 
to the door, “and remind you 
of it at the earliest possible 
opportunity.” 


THAT NIGHT Feliz lay in 

the bedroom of an apart- 
ment in the same building that 
housed the Controller. His 
door was locked, and an armed 
fuard stood outside it. Never- 
theless, at a few hours after 
midnight there was a small 
clicking sound and the door 
swung inward, revealing a 
glimpse of a small body which 
slipped through the cpening; 
then immediately closed the 
door behind it. Lying sleepless 
on his bed, Feliz saw the sud- 
den flicker of light and shad- 
owy movement; and was on 
his. feet in a minute, moving 
soundlessly over the thick 
carpeting, away from the bed. 

“It's just me,” said an apo- 
logetic little voice in the dark- 
ness. 

Feliz stopped short. “Kai?” 

“Yes,” Eai’s voice came 
back. “Don’t turn the light on. 
I look awful. I've been crawl- 


ing in all sorts of dirty, dusty 
places and I haven’t had any 
chance to get clean clothes 
since I first saw you.” She 
moved toward him through 
the darkness and her out- 
stretched fingers brushed his 
bare arm. “Oh, you haven’t any 
clothes on.” 

“I've got enough,” said Fe- 
liz, shortly. He groped in the 
darkness, caught her wrist, 
and led her over to a couch 
on the far side of the room. 


“Sit down. Where’ve you 
been?” 

“Back in the stacks,” she 
answered, 


“Stacks?” echoed Feliz. 
“What stacks?” 

“The stacks in the city h- 
brary—nobody ever goes 
there any more,’ she said. “Oh, 
Feliz, you were right. They 
aren't hallucinations, they're 
just as real as we are.” Her 
voice shook in the blackness. 
“They're even some of them 
d-distant relatives.” 

Feliz made a clumsy effort 
to pat her unseen back reas- 
suringly through the darkness. 
she crept into his arms like a 
lost puppy; and he felt her 
shivering. “Hold me,” she 
said, like a very young child. 

Feliz held her. After a 
while she stopped shaking 
and began to talle again. 

“After I left you I just 
ran and hid for a long time. J 
just wanted to get away from 
everything; from my people, 
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from the hallucinations, but 
mostly from you. I didn’t 
care 1£ I lived or died. I just 
wanted to crawl into a hole 
and never come out again.” 
_ Feliz cleared his throat un- 
comfortably in the darkness. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” she 
said, snuggling closer into his 
arms. “You were just trying 
to make me see things for my 
own pood. Well, I found a 
hole finally—a building neith- 
er our people or they went 
into—and lay there for almost 
a day feeling sorry for myself. 
But finally I reached a stage 
where I had sort of cried my- 
self out—you know? And [I 
had to start being sensible. So 
I got up and went out again.” 


She paused. 


“Well, I was awfully hun- 
ery; and the only place I knew 
TY could get food was on your 
ship—” 

“IT know,” interrupted Feliz. 
There was a moment’s embar- 
rassed silence from the fen- 
eral region of his arms. 

“Oh, you saw it?” 

“The drawing?” 
“I certainly did.” 

Fie could almost feel the 
warmth of her unseen blush. 
“I’m sorry,” she said, in a 
small voice. 

“That's all 
Feliz. 

“—But you have such big 
fect.” 


“Thanks,” said Feliz. 


right,” replied 


said Feliz. 


“Well, anyway—" she said, 
taking a deep breath and 
plunging back into her narra- 
tive, “after I’d eaten, I felt so 
much better, I began to think 
over everything you'd said, 
without getting worked up 
about it. And the more I 
thought about it, the more de- 
termined I was to pet it 
straight. So I decided I'd just 
go to the library and check 


up.” 
“Good for you,” approved 
Feliz. 
“Well, I thought it was 
high time somebody did.” 


self-satisfaction flowed in her 
voice. “But Feliz—it was aw- 
ful. There’s all sorts of creep- 
ing and crawling things back 
in there where nobody's been 
for a hundred years; and dust 
so thick you can’t breathe; 
and in lots of places the lights 
don't work; and several times 
I got l-lost—” She was shak- 
ing again. 


ELIZ PATTED her, sooth- 

ingly. “But you found what 
you went after,” he prompted. 

“Yes, I did,” she said. “And 
it’s all true. First we started 
not having anything to do 
with them; and then we began 
to act and dress differently; 
and then we began pretending 
they weren't there. And all the 
time they were doing the same 
thing. Feliz, you've got to let 
me stay with you always, from 
now on!” 
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“Well, I—" stammered Fe- 
liz, 

“I don't have any people but 
you any more,” she clutched 
at him fiercely. “Can’t we go 
away from the city and live 
off by ourselves somewhere 
where they'll never find us? 
They wouldn't follow us far 
into the hills; I know they 
wouldn't.” 

“Hush,” said Feliz, “we'll 
get away. But I want you to 
tell me now as much as you 
can about what you learned 
about things.” 

“What do you want to know 
that for?” 

“There’s an old saying to 
‘the effect that knowledge is 
power; and it’s the truth,” re- 
plied Feliz, rently. “The more 
you know about things or peo- 
ple, the easier it is to handle 
them, Now, tell me—did you 
ever see either the others or 
your own people in public 
without their own special kind 
of clothes on?” 

“Oh, nol” Kai’s gasp was 
scandalized. 

“How about in private?” 

“Any decent person,” she 
replied primly, “wore clothes 
ali the time.” 

“Night and day, you mean?” 
demanded Feliz. “Alone, as 
well as in cUmpany?” 

“Well, even if you were 
alone, you could never be sure 
someone might not come in.” 

“But nobody ever did, did 
they?” 


“W-no,” she admitted reluc- 
tantly. 

“Then what were you really 
afraid of?” he asked. 

“Well,” she said. “There 
was...” her voice trailed off 
uncertainly. After a moment 
she said in-an altered tone. “I 
see; you mean, one of them 
might see you.” 

“Uh-huh,” confirmed Feliz, 
softly; “you couldn’t be sure 
they were all as blind as you 
made yourself be.” 

He heard the sharp hiss of 
her indrawn breath in the 
darkness. “Of course,” she 
Said, in a tone mixing chagrin 
and surprise, “I saw them all 
the time.” 


“All the time?” 


“All the time,” she repeated 
sharply. “I saw them when I 
was a child, but people always 
hushed me and said they 
weren't really there. And then 
I got so I wouldn't see them; 
but I did see the m—I mean—” 
she turned in his arms “‘—do 
you know what I mean?” 

Feliz nodded, forgetting 
that she could not see him. 

“It's known as mass auto- 
hypnosis,’ he explained. 
“Your mind had to pretend 
they weren't there; but it still 
had to remain aware enough 
of them so that you wouldn't 
bump into them in the streets, 
or sit down where one of them 
Was sitting.” 

“Theneverybody knows 
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about them!” cried Kai. 
they know about us!” 

“That's about it,’ said Feliz. 
“You just can’t get anybody 
to admit it to themselves. 
Those who do get treated the 
way you did—if they belong 
to your people. Probably, on 
the other side, they get shot.” 
Abruptly, Kai gagged. “I 
don’t want to talk about it any 
more,” she said. 

“But I’ve got to be sure 
what cues these self-induced 
reactions,” insisted Feliz, 
quietly. “I still need to know 
as much as possible. Do you 
think you can talk about the 
history part of it—what you 
picked up in the library?” 

Kai hesitated. “I suppose— 
yes I can!” she said finally, 
with a mighty effort. 

“Good for you,” said Feliz, 
patting her approvingly. 
“Now start at the beginning 
and go over everything you 
found out...” 


“And 


VII 


ELIZ GEBROD squint- 

H ed at the sun of Dun- 
| roamin, which was al- 
most at its zenith. He stood on 
a small cirele of foundation 
material, a tiny, artificial is- 
land from which the narrow 
neck of the fountain protrud- 
ed and which hid the power 
pack he had buried at its base 
and connected to the bulge of 


apparatus at its tip; and his 
stormy blue eyes looked up 
and beyond the city to where 
the trees hid the ship and—he 
fervently hoped—Hai within 
ts 

There had been some small 
discussion in the early hours 
of the morning before the 
guard had knocked on his 
door, summoning him to leave 
the room and supervise the 
last of the construction work 
in the square 
how do 
youll get away all right?” 
had kept insisting. 

“Yow ll just have to take my 
word for it,” Feliz had repeat- 





tT know 
Kat 


“But why can’t you tell me 
how you're going to do it?” 

“Because you've been sub- 
jected to the same kind of 
conditioning the rest of them 
have: and I don’t know how 
you'd react to the knowledge,” 
said Feliz, exasperated. “It 
everything goes all right, I'll 
be back at the ship by noon. If 
I don’t make it—” 

“IT don’t care what happens 
if you don’t make it!” cried 
Kai and, tearing herself away 
from him, she had hammered 
on the door until the guard 
outside opened it and stood 
blinking foolishly at Feliz; 
while she ducked under the 
black arm and ran off. 

Now it was almost noon; 
and Feliz could only hope 
that she had made it to the 
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ship. Fervently he hoped that, 
wherever she was, she was not 
still in the city. From his lit- 
tle island he looked out ona 
square thronged with black- 
clad and color-clad people 
alike; men, women, and chil- 
dren, half of whom were 
shosts and less than ghosts to 
the opposite half. Did they re- 
alize the multitude of each 
others’ presences? Here—in- 
ches apart only, in some 
cases—ihe deeply implanted 
convictions that blinded 
them must be strained to 
the breaking point by the 
nearness and numbers of the 
people whose existence they 
did not wish to acknowledee. 
The black-clad men were 
drawn up in military order, 
tank on rank, with their wom- 
en and children gathered 
apart. But the color-clad peo- 
ple circulated amongst and be- 
tween the rows of the others, 
paying scant attention to the 
little speech that El Hoska 
was trying to give them—the 
tenor of which was that the la- 
bor of the hands could also be 
satisfying to the artistic mind. 

The only exception to all 
this was the behavior of the 
children, both of the black- 
clad and the color-garbed va- 
riety. Universally, they sensed 
and were troubled by the gath- 
ering and hung back, wher- 
ever possible, near the out- 
skirts of the square. Feliz 


found time and opportunity to 
feel slad about that, 


N THE FAR side of the 
: square from El Hoska, in 
front of the ordered rows of 


‘black uniforms, the Controller 


was also speechifying. More 
noisy, less original, and inii- 
nitely less gentle, his epeech 
hammered home ad nauseum 
the virtues of blind obedience. 
“Yours not to reason why, 
yours but to do or die,” was 
the burden of his message and 
he missed no opportunity to 
tam it down his listeners’ 
throats. They did not seem to 
mind. 

Eventually, however, he 
Managed to run out of wind, 
and brought his peroration to 
a close. Leaving his people, he 
turned and walked down to 
the edge of the -pool, and 
looked across six feet of water 
at Feliz. 

“Well,” he said, surrepti- 
tiously wiping his brow. 
“What did you think of it?” 

“Instructive,” said Feliz. 


“Do you think so?” beamed 
the Controller. “I never miss 
an opportunity to reiterate the 
principles that have made our 
society efficient.” He looked 
across at the fountain and the 
apparatus bulge at the top of 
it. Fishing in his pocket, he 
produced a sealed plastic box 
Feliz had prepared for him 
and from which several im- 
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pressive looking wires pro- 
truded. “Ready?” 

“Uh—not just yet,” an- 
sewered Feliz, looking over at 
El Hoska, who was still talk- 
ing. “I have to hagliate the 
beltansprung.” 

“Well, get on with it,” said 
the Controller. “By the way, 
what have you decided about 
that little offer of mine?” 

“Tm still thinking it over,” 
said Feliz. 

“Wo rush,” the Controller 
told him, equably. “But keep 


an eye on him there, you 
men.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied one of 
the five guards who stood 


around the pool, guns at the 
ready and their eyes on Feliz. 

El Hoska finished his 
speech and came down to the 
opposite poolside. 

“Im through,” he an- 
nounced. Feliz nodded. 

“I have been looking for- 
ward to this,” the old man 
went on. “These young people 
have never seen anything like 
this and they are bound to be 
greatly impressed when the 
fountain actually starts play- 
ing. I anticipate quite a reac- 
tion.” 

Feliz nodded, a trifle prim- 
ly, and looked about the 
square. Now that there was 
nothing else to occupy their 
attention, all eyes were on 
him; and both the Colors and 
the Blacks were clustering 
close about the pool. The 


black uniforms had not really 
broken ranks, but they had 
edged forward and the bril- 
liant cloaks were among them. 

“Ready, said Feliz to El 
Hoska and the Controller 
alike. The Controller lifted 
his impressive looking plastic 
box. 

“Ah,” he said, beaming at 
his own people about him, “in 
a minute you will all be react- 
ing as extensions of my own 
personality—" 

Feliz threw a switch handily 
placed on the long, upright 
metal tube of the fountain’s 
mouth; and the sentence was 
never completed. 


MARE III plastic con- 
verter Is a very handy lit- 
tle tool when operated on low 
power with caution and re- 
straint. With its governor op- 
erating properly, it can be set 
to soften, weld, cut or shape 
cast plastic (of which clothes 
are made) with the greatest 
of ease. But with its power 
stepped up, its governor re- 
moved, and with a general 
broadcast head that allows it 
to radiate in all directions, 
what it does instead of casting 
plastic is practically what Kai 
believed had been done to her 
at one time. In short, and for 
all practical purposes—it dis- 
integrates the cast plastic. 
Therefore, at one moment 
in the square of the city there 
was a horde of dressed people 
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standing staring at Feliz; and 
in the next, in fact in the mer- 
est fraction of a second, there 
was only a horde of people. 
For a moment they held their 
positions, like siartled sia- 
tues; then the realization of 
their nakedness struck home, 
with results that would have 
gratified Satan himself, let 
alone the barrel-chested step- 
son of his spirit who stood at 
that moment in awesome nudi- 
ty beside the switch he had 
just pulled. 

People who have grown up 
in a normal civilization can 
imagine the effect produced 
at any public gathering if all 
those present were suddenly 
stripped to the buff. For 
these inhabitants of Dunrea- 
min, it was infinitely worse. 
During the last two hundred 
years they had been distin- 
guishing carefully between 
those whose existence they ad- 
mitted and those whose exis- 
tence they did not, by the col- 
or and cut of the clothes each 
wore. The nakedness taboo 
was much more deeply im- 
planted than in a normal so- 
ciety. But, in addition and 
worse than that, was the fact 
that now, with no means to 
distinguish, their conditioning 
began to break down; and the 
horrified onlooker in the 
square, a split-second after re- 
alizing his own nakedness, 
looked around to recognize 
the fact that he was not only 


surrounded by other naked 
people, but there were twice 
as many of them as there had 
been the minute before. And 
in the instant of this last and 
most horrible realization, the 
crowd in the square melted 
into a seething, howling riot 
of humanity all fighting to es- 
cape in different directions, 

It was Feliz’s moment. Nak- 
ed as the rest, he was the one 
man there who had been pre- 
pared and had his purpose 
firmly in mind; and his short, 
enormously thick legs drove 
him in a dive off the platform 
and straight through the 
crowd toward the exit nearest 
the hills above the city. No 
ordinary man could have made 
it through that struggling, 
screaming mob: and, powerful 
as Feliz was, he was tossed 
first to this side and then that, 
of his line of escape, like a 
swimmer in heavy rapids. But 
three hundred pounds of more. 
solid flesh and bone than the 
lighter stuff around him told 
their story;.and in a matter of 
minutes, bruised and bleeding - 
from innumerable scratches, 
but otherwise unharmed, he 
broke free into the lease dense 
section of the crowd at the 
edge of the square and headed. 
toward the hills. 

The streets were filled with 
city inhabitants, fleeing for 
sanity’s sake toward the safe 
darkness of their homes and 
the full closets they expected 
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to find there, but which 
would, as a matter of fact, al- 
most certainly be empty. For 
the vibrations of a Mark III 
converter are not stopped by 
ordinary substances; there 
had been power enough in that 
one brief burst that had burnt 
out the power-pack in the 
fountain base to blanket the 
whole city area and some dis- 
tance beyond as well. These 
fugitives Feliz joined—and 
passed. 


HALF-BREED Mictur- 

lan can run very swiftly 
for a short distance. Feliz 
passed the people of the city 
at about thirty miles an hour; 
but by the time he had reached 
the outskirts he was wheezing 
badly, and heaving lungs 
forced him to slow to a jog 
trot. This, however he grimly 
kept up, as he breasted the 
slope beside the stone wall 
and fought his way uphill un- 
til he reached the woods. 

Flere, indeed, he collapsed, 
crumpling to earth like a bro- 
ken pillar; and lay helpless 
for several minutes, while his 
lungs fought to return a suffi- 
clency of oxygen to his starv- 
ing body and remove the fa- 
tigue poisons from the muscle 
tissues. 

After a short interval, how- 
ever, he beran to recover: he 
swiveled about on his stomach 
and stared back down the way 
he had come. The route behind 


him lay bare of pursuers; and, — 
as he watched, no small, naked 
forms erupted from the out- 
skirts to head his way. 

Thanking whatever gods 
there be, Feliz forced himself 
to his feet and tottered on 
into the wood. He had marked 
the direction in his memory as 
well as he was able from the 
time in daylight that El Hos- 
ka had walked with him to his 
ship. Now he followed what he 
beheved was the proper way; 
but his heart stayed inconve- 
niently near his mouth until, 
finally, the trees thinned 
ahead of him; and, looking 
through them, he saw the wel- 
coming grey bulk of his ship, 
with the hatch open and wait- 
ing. 


ELIZ staggered to the 

hatch and crawled through, 
collapsing in the chair before 
the control board. Gradually, 
the specks swimming in front 
of his eyes faded and disap- 
peared, his breathing slowed 
and became more natural, and 
he found himself able to think 
beyond the present moment. 
He heaved a deep sigh and 
looked around the control 
room. And suddenly his heart 
congealed as if his chest cavi- 
ty had abruptly become filled 
with liquid air, 

For the ship appeared to be 
empty of any human life but 
his own. 

Where was Kai? 
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“Kail” he shouted, leaping 
to his feet. His voice thun- 
dered in the narrow metal con- 
fines of the ship; but there 
was no answer. “Hell's bloody 
buckets!” he raved in a fren- 
zy. Ahead of him he could see 
through the narrow cabin en- 
trance and to the arms locker 
in the other room where his 
puns hung. He took one 
plunging step cabinward; and 
was halted by a shriek 

“Don’t you dare come in 
here!” cried the voice cf Eal. 

Feliz thrust out his hands to 
check himself on the door- 
posts and backed away. 


oc 


Ltée Sy Oli Sthere:: = he 
asked foolishly. “Where are 
you?” 


“I'm behind the partition to 
one side of the door,” came 
back a very irate voice. “And 
if you try to come in here I'll 
hit you over the head with a 
thing.” : 

“What kind of a thing? 
What have you got in there?” 
called Peliz, worriedly think- 
ing of the guns, which were 
always loaded and which 
might have their safeties off. 

“Never mind,” said Kai. 
“It’s a round thing with edges 
so it holds things and a handle 
and it’s heavy.” 

“Oh,” said Feliz, relieved, 
recoonizing, from this rather 
sketchy description, his only 
culinary untensil, an electro- 
mic cooker-pan. He reflected 
that a diet of raw nuts and 


fruits would be the probable 
reason she had not recognized 
it as a kitchen accessory and 
wondered what imstinct had 
caused her to pick that, out of 
all the mayhem-suitabie tools 
in the cabin. He was about to 
return to the essential ques- 
tion of her reason for all this 
odd behavior, when a casual 
slance through the hatch re- 
vealed three very angry-look- 
ing and yery unclothed men 
breaking forth from the edge 
of the wood with puns in their 
hands and heading for the 
snip. The distance was a little 
ereat but Feliz almost thought 
he recognized the Controller 
as one of them. 

“Strap yourself into your 
bunk!" he yelled, in the gener- 
al direction of the cabin; and 
jumped for the control board. 
The hatch slammed shut, the 
firing chambers rumbled, the 
power needle rose up the scale 
to ready, and he threw in the 
switch. The ship lifted and 
the planet fell away on the 
outside screen. 

A tense half-hour later they 
were in space, 

Feliz leaned back and wiped 
sweat from his forehead, Free 
at last to turn his attention to 
more personal things, he 
turned once more, toward the 
cabin, 

“Did you get yourself 
strapped in all right?” he 
called. 


“Yes,” came the answer. 
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“Why didn’t you tell me you 
had clothes in a box-thing 
here?” And his spare trousers 
and tunic waddled into the 
control room with KEai’s face 
looking absurdly small above 
them. 

“You've got my clothes!” 
howled Feliz, as trousers, tu- 
nic and face, perceiving his 
unencumbered condition, re- 
treated in some panic to the 
cabin, 

“Don't come in here,’ or- 
dered the once more invisible 
voice of Kai, “I'll hit you with 
my thing.” 

Feliz choked on the desire 
to tell her simultaneously that 
(a) it was an electronic cook- 
er-pan (b) it was his electro- 
nic cooker-pan (c) that all this 
business of hitting him over 
the head was becoming some- 
what repetitious and (d) what 
was she doing in his clothes? 

He compromised on the 
last. 

“What are you doing in my 
clothes?” he bellowed. 

“What did you do to mine?” 
she retorted. A horrible reali- 
zation suddenly dawned on 
Feliz. The effect of the Mark 
III converter must have been 
far-reaching enough to make 
itself felt even at the ship. 
The ship itself would damp 


out such radiation: so Kai 
must have been outside at the 
time he threw the switch. That 
would explain why his spare 
suit was all right, but her 
clothes were gone. Grinning a 
little, he gave. her an account 
of what he had done; and the 
results thereof. He was still 
erinning when his memory re- 
minded him, with a nasty jar, 
that there had been only one 
spare outfit in the locker. 

“Listen,” he called, nervous- 
ly, “I've got to have my 
clothes.” 

“And leave me without any? 
No thank you,” the invisible 
voice of Kai responded. 

“But I can’t land on the 
planet we're going to without 
clothes,” he shouted. 

“T can’t either,” she retorted. 

“They're my clothes.” 

“Possession is nine points of 
the law.” 


“You give me those 
clothes!” 

“T won't!” 

“Then I'll come and get 


them myself.” 

“You step a foot a single 
inch through that door,” said 
Kai, “and I'll hit you over the 
head with my thing.” 

It was an interesting situa- 
tion, 


* 


Whew you know you've being wed, 
ibe role of caispaw can be very 
convenrent, at tries, 
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“NHE HOLY Year was 
2175 and, Director Hew- 
ison being a Catholic, 

the United Chemicals con- 
egress was held in Rome. It 
was the first congress Max 
had attended since the Phila- 
delphia of *54; it had been 
impossible to refuse Hew- 
ison’s invitation with the 
function taking ‘place, as it 
were, in his own backyard. 
He went protesting and 
stayed to enjoy himself. 
There was the nuisance of 
having to speak alongside 
Hewison in the refurbished 
ruins of the Coliseum, but 
there was also the delight of 
festival Rome; he wandered 
around the sunny streets, a 
little wrinkled man whom 
nobody noticed. 

Hewison traced him the day 
before the speeches were due. 
He had put up in a small di- 
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Max knew the air-current would 
not carry his sphere too close to 
those jagged rocks... 
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lapidated hotel in the via 
storza and the proprietor was 
clearly awed by, and scared 
of, the leather-jacketed young 
man with the UC badge whom 
he ushered up to Max’s second 
floor reom. 

“Signor...” he began. 

“Wes, I know,” lWiax said; 
“thank you.” He turned to the 
messenger. “What does Di- 
rector Hewison want?” 

The young man clicked his 
heels, stamping himself as an 
Israeli, presumably one of the 
handful who year by year 
abandoned the world’s last ref- 
uge of nationalism for the 
ereater attractions of the 
managerial world outside. 
Max did not like those he 
had met. It was natural 
enough that they should dis- 
play an almost aggressive de- 
votion to the managerial ideal, 
but that didn’t make it any 
more attractive. 

This one was typical: blond 
and over six feet tall. 

“Director Hewison presents 
his compliments,” he said, 
Manager Larkin.” There was 
just enough emphasis on the 
‘Manager’ to show that he was 
aware of Max’s aversion for 
the title and determined not 
to truckle to it. He looked at 
Max directly. “Dhe Director 
has been trying to get hold 
of you for a week.” 


A 


Max said with some satis- 
faction: “Bogey. was four. 
Gays. What does he want?” 


“You were requested to 


communicate on reaching 


Rome.” 

“,..Manager Larkin,’ Max 
supplied gently. “Tell Direc- 
tor Hewison I will be on the 
Tostrum tomorrow; without 
fail.” 

“You are required to com- 
miunicate now, Manager Lar- 
kin.” 

“No callscreen.” Max ges- 
tured round the bare room. 
“Sorry.” 

The messenger smiled very 
slightiy. “I brought a por- 
table.” 

“Pouche.” Max watched him 
wheel the callscreen in. He 
fixed the controls and then 
stood by, self-satisfied and 
attentive, while Hewison’s 
face swam into focus. Hewison 
recognized Max and his own 
naturally sour expression 
lightened Percep aah: 

“Got you,” he said happily. 
He directed his gaze beyond 
Max for a moment, “Nice 
work, von Akkut.” 

Von Akkut, Max thought. 
Yes, of course. He said to 
THlewison: “Ill be there to- 
morrow.” 

“I want you to come over 
tonight,” Hewison said. “I’m 
at the Palazzo Nuovo.” 

Max paused. “No clothes,” 
he said after a moment. 

Hewison chuckled. “I shan’t 
be dressing ecither.” 

“T was thinking of running 
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over that speech you want me 
to make.” 


“Tell you what,” Hewison 
said, “I'll help you out with 
it; I make a lot of speeches. 
Come right on over, Max. I’ve 
got someone who wants to 
meet you.” 

The screen blacked as Hew- 
ison cut from his end. Max 
thought of trying to get 
through to him again to ex- 
plain that, while he had no 
desire to see Hewison him- 
self, the prospect of an eve- 
ning with one of his friends 
as well had brought on an 
attack of angina. But Hewi- 
son, he hed recognized, was 
in one of his masterful moods. 
He turned to von Akkut, “All 
right, Siegfried. We're off.” 

“Siegfried?” the blond ex- 
Israeli asked him. 

“Never mind.” 


EWISOW, cf course, had 

the Mussolini suite at the 
Palazzo Nuovo. They had a 
replica of Mussclini’s marble 
map of empire set high up in 
the flamboyant entrance hall, 
and every room had something 
from the fascist or one of the 
later neo-fascist periods. The 
only thing in the show that 
Was any good was a boxwood 
relief of Benito and Clara on 
their lamp-posts. That was 
hideous, but it was good; 
Max was looking at it when 
Hewison came in, 


“Powerful, eh?” Hewison 
asked him. 3 

“Da Pozzo,” Max said. 
“Third period—around 1990; 


very powerful.” 

“I’ve got a later one at Graz. 
1995 or °96.” 

“Yes,” Max said. “He went 
mad in “92. People wouldn't 
leave him alone.” 

Hewison laughed, showing 
his teeth, including the dia- 
mond one. He put an arm 
around Max's shoulders. 
“Come in and have a drink. 
And meet the person who 
wants to see you.” He began 
to laugh. “Cousin Max. All 
these years and I never knew 
we were related.” 


Max abandoned all attempt 
at figuring out what Hewison 
was talking about and allowed 
himself to be guided into tHe 
lounge. A young gir] rose 
up to greet them from one of 
the sofas. He noticed that she 
had light chestnut hair, fall- 
ing down to shoulder length, 
and a fresh pink-and-white 
complexion; but it was her 
vitality that made the most 
immediate impression. Fresh- 
ness, and wonder at the 
world’s strangeness, and ani- 
maticn; and, with those quali- 
ties, the capacity to be hurt. 
The other side of so beauti- 
fully minted a coin. But she 
was happy enough at the mo- 


ment. He thought she was 
about twenty. 
Hewison said: “This is 
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oylvia Ashburn, my niece. I’ve 
only just learned that she’s 
a cousin of yours. That makes 
you my nephew, Max.” 

He satisfied his sense of 
humour in a grand outburst 
of mirth. 

Max said: “Ashburn...” 

“Second or third cousin, 
really,” Sylvia said. “And Un- 
cle Duncan—that’s once re- 
moved, to; it’s all very tenu- 
ous.” 

“Ashburn,” Max repeated. 
“T remember. Your mother 
would be a Smith. Lola Smith. 
IT met her once, a long time 
ago; she was a little girl then.” 

Sylvia nodded. She looked 
at Max, a little abashed now 
that the impetus of first 
meeting was spent. “I hope 
we didn’t take you from some- 
thing important. I’ve always 
wanted to meet you.” 

Max bowed. “You reconcile 
me even to the fact of my new 
Mice... 

Hewison, who had begun to 
recover his composure, broke 
out again into laughter. 
“That's the way it is in UC,” 
he said. “Just one big happy 
family.” 


) ere were the speeches 
the next day, but early in 
the evening Max got away. 
He took Sylvia to a little 
restaurant in one of the out- 
ot-the-way squares, and they 
sat a long time over their 
meal, talking. There was no 


telescreen on the wall; only 
a three-piece string orchestra 
whose soft strummings 
blended with the never-ending 
rush of the fountain in the 
square, 

It was a good evening, for 
both of them, and when, late 
at night, Max helped her out 
of the gyrocar to her hotel 
foyer, they had arranged a 
joint expedition for the fol- 
lowing day, to Frascati, 

On the fourth morning of 
their time together they lay 
in the sun on the shore of the 
Tivoli lido, a seemingly nat- 
ural lake, but fitted with 
every artificial convenience, 
imcluding a cate-ballroom 
reached only by diving 
through the preternaturally 
blue waters. The little artifi- 
cial suns, threaded on near- 
invisible wires, were not at 
present in operation; the 
preat sun itself beat down 
onto the green velvet lawns, 
interwoven with golden sands. 

Max said: “I’m mot decry- 
ing this sort of thing. I’m 
enough of a humanist to feel 
rather proud of it; but it 
makes me feel a little uncom- 
fortable as well.” 

eylvia said: “Mm. Me too. 
We trippers clutter the place 
up so. They can make nature 
behave tidily, but not human 
beings.” 

“In some human beings,” 
Max said, “the natural tran- 
scends the artificial. In you, 
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my dear, But I agree you are 
an exception.” 

“That's awfully nice of you, 
Uncle Max.” 

Fle said: “You must come 
down to my place some time. 
I have a little beach that’s re- 
seryed for myself and the lo- 
cal peasants. No submarine 
Frottos, no telescreens, no ar- 
tificial suns—but nature co- 
operates most of the time and 
it’s quite pleasant.” 

She said: “Of course, I'd 
love to. Any time.” 

Max leaned on one scrawny 
elbow and surveyed her. Dur- 
ing four days he had seen the 
intermittent flicker of unhap- 
piness behind her natural 
eaiety, and it was there again. 
He said quietly: “At your 
age, your time should not be 
free enough to fall in so easi- 
ly with the whims of an el- 
derly uncle.” . 

“Why shouldn't I like be- 
ing with you?” 

“For a good enough reason, 
You should be in love.” 


“With... 2” 

“With anyone, That doesn’t 
matter.” 

She paused, looking out 
across the lake where a fat 
woman was floating in a crys- 
tal hemisphere. “And if I 
am?” 

“You should be with him. 
They tell you so in all the 
teledramas.” 

She turned towards him, 
her eyes soft brown and now 


clearly unhappy. “And what 
if I be Capulet, and he a 
Montague ?” 

“Today? In the twenty sec- 
ond century?” 

“Put it another way. What 
if he is in Genetics Division?” 

Max said: “I didn’t think 
of that.” 


RIGINALLY the ban im- 

posed by Genetics Divi- 
sion on intermarriage with 
those from other managerials 
had had a kind of logic behind 
it. GD, apart from its duties 
to the world at large, had 
nourished some idea of a self- 
perfecting process within its 
own corpus, and it had been 
reasonable to maintain puri- 
ty, granted the initial non- 
sense of assuming one. The 
idea had long passed, but the 
custom had hardened into tra- 
dition, There was the added 
difficulty in the case of men 
with any kind of career ahead 
of them that flouting tradi- 
tion brought automatic expul- 
sion from GD. It wasn't all 
that easy to start an entirely 
new career in another mana- 
gerial. 

Max said: 
it.” 

“Wemet in England about 
six months ago. He was sent 
to the new GD lab at South- 
hampton. One doesn’t pay 
much attention normally te 
GD men”—she smiled at Max 
ruefully—“for the obvious 


“Tell me about 
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and very good reason, But 
we're both Keen on air-spher- 
ing; it happened before we 
knew there was any danger.” 


Max said: “I don’t really 
iced to ask this—to him, 
too?” 


Sylvia nodded. 

“IT think we could arrange 
things,” Dlax said, “your 
Uncle Duncan and I—so that 
he got a job fitting his talents 
1f he came over to UC.” 

Bhe made a grimace. “UC. 
He’s very loyal to Genetics. 
And OUC—there isn’t any 
managerial they dislike 
more,” 

fiax said: “I’m afraid I 
may have had something to do 
with that.” 

She leaned forward, smil- 
ing. “Uncle Max, you're love- 
ly! Yes, you neve got in their 
hair quite a lot.” 

“But to put 
thing before. . 

“Fle thought there 
only be unhappiness for both 
of us, so we should make a 
clean break; I hope it’s being 
easier for him, poor darling.” 

whe had turned as though to 
watch a man limbering across 
the pool on waterskis, but the 
real object, Max saw, was to 
avoid meetine his eyes. Her 
own were liquid, And auto- 
telescreen trundiled past them 
on its score of tiny wheels, 
answering a call for entertain- 
ment from someone. As it 


att sort of 


could - 


passed it was flickering and 
mumbling to itself. 

“It is not my view,” he said, 
“that much good can come of 
interfering in people's per- 
sonal lives. That being under- 
stood, I would like to meet 
this young man of yours. He 
is still at Southampton?” 

"oY es. Uncle Max...” 

He smiled. “No, I don’t pro- 
pose tackling him in my avun- 
cular capaci Tye had some 
practice in striking up ac- 
quaintance with straneers. 
What hobbies has he gotr” 


“IT told you. Air-sphering.” 

fWiax groaned. “I know. 
Apart from that.” 

Sylvia considered. “Noth- 
ing that I know of.” 

“Then,” said Bax, “air- 


sphering it must be. It might 
even be good for me.” 

“There’s nothing you 
do,” she said. 

“Be a good girl,” he said 
gently. “Check me the next 
boat from Ostia to South- 
hampton.” 


Caml 


EWISON, having  pro- 

vided a car for the jour- 
ney to Ostia, insisted on ac- 
companying them. He got 
Max on his own in the one 
place where there was no pos- 
sible chance of Sylvia coming 
in unexpectedly. Around them 
there was the steady rush of 
water, a common phenomenon 
in anything run by Heaith, 
but crescendo here. 
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“Storm in Biscay,’ Hewi- 
son said conversaticnally. “I 
just checked with T & C. It 
might be quieter by the time 
that tub you're travelling on 
gets past Gib.” 

Max said: “Hope you 
werent offended by my 
turning down the stratoliner 
reservation.” 


“Go your own way. What's 
the trip for, anyway?” 

Max elanced at him. “It’s a 
long time since I was in Eng- 
land; I feel like the change.” 

Hewison eased his bull into 
an automasseur and Max 
stood waiting for him. Over 
the machine’s high-pitched 
hum, Hewison said: “Sylvie’s 
a nice kid; I hope vou can do 
something for her.” 

Max said: “I suppose you 
do things like this to make 
sure Contact Section don't 
succumb to their natural idle- 
ness. Hewison, the man who 
knows.” 


But something nagged at 
him; it wasn't really Hewi- 
son's kind of thing at all. He 
watched the plump figure 
emerge from the machine and 
reflected, as he had done be- 
fore, on the strange manifes- 
tations of human power. And 
on its stranger effects. 

Hewison laughed. “They're 
a queer bunch in GD. By the 
way, what are you going as, 
Max? Not with a UC badge 
on, I take 1t.” 


“NWo,’ Wax said. “Leisure 


Group. I'm half of a cross-talk 
act, taking rest 1f not refuge 
from the other half, who is 
staying behind in Rome.” 


“Yes,’ Hewison said. “I'll 
be here for the rest of the 
summer. Come back when 
you've fixed things up; 


there’s a lot I still want to 
talk over with you.” 

Max looked at him. “Some- 
times, you know, Duncan, you 
worry me.” 

Hewison was still laughing 
when they went out to join 
Sylvia. 


IR-SPHERING was a 

fairly recent . activity, 
which LG had sponsored, and 
which had taken them by sur- 
prise in its rocketing popular- 
ity. It derived from the Solki- 
je valve, which was an entire- 
ly new thing in midget com- 
pressors. The spheres them- 
selves were of a very tough 
transparent polyethylene plas- 
tic formed in a segmented 
double skin. For elevation, the 
whole of the interspace be- 
tween the two skins carried 
helium. For descent, the Soki- 
je valve compressed the he- 
lium into less than half its 
original space and the rest of | 
the skin was flooded with or- 
dinary air. The process was 
indefinitely reversible, per- 
mitting the air-spherer to bob 
up and down between ground 
level and 30,000 feet as long 
as the fancy took him, 
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There were all kinds of var- 
iations to be got out of the 
simple up-and-down travel on 
which air-sphering was based. 
At an overall density approx- 
Imating the surrounding at- 
mosphere, the spheres bobbed 
like thistledown in any air- 
current that took them. It was 
this that gave the sport the 
touch of danger, without 
which it could hardly have 
become so popular. Air-spher- 
ing clubs were commonly sit- 
ed under the lee of mountain 
ranges so that the air-spher- 
ers, with a minimum of incon- 
venience, could crowd in 
close to the peaks, gliding up 
and over on the drafts of air. 
They did not always glide 
quite over; then the sharp- 
edged rocks sliced through 
the plastic skins, spilling the 
occupants down precipitous 
depths, pt hts in 

North Vales was the near- 
est resort to Southampton. 
Max spent a couple of weeks 
learning to handle his air- 
sphere* above the rolling 
Hampshire downs, before he 
went in for the real thing. 
When, on the next weekend, 
he joined the cloud of eleatn- 
ing bubbles rising up from 
Beddgelert, it was with a rea- 
sonable confidence in his abil- 
ity as an air-spherer, The 
dexterity which, thirty eight 
years ago on Mars, had en- 
abled him to win the Mare 
Cimmerium sandyacht race 


for three successive summers, 
was still there to be sum- 
moned up. His reflexes, he re- 
flected, were somewhat less 
sharp; but in the almost 
equally important talent of 
bluffing, the years had 
brought improvement. 

He made his reputation 
right from the start, pliding 
close in under a razor-edged 
face of Snowdon where a lit- 
tle meteorological checking in 
advance had shown him that 
the up-draft was bound to be 
constant and that it would 
keep him a good deal further 
away from the rockface than 
the other air-spherers would 
imagine. He got back to very 
respectful attention at the 
Club, and basked in the sun- 
lounge for an hour before go- 
ing out again on another 
flitzhi—equally breakneck in 
appearance, and equally safe 


in practice. When he re- 
turned, most eyes were fol- 
lowing. him, Ele did not dis- 


courage the bolder ones uty 
spoke to him, complimenting 
him. 

Tt was not until the follow- 
ing weekend that Peter 
O'’Shane approached him. He 
was a very  stockily-built 
young man and of no more 
than medium height. He had 
red hair and a heaithy raw 
complexion, He was the kind 
of young man who took the 
world as he found it, and did 
as he was told, providing the 
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telling was indirect enough. 
Max could see now how such 
a person might identify social 
custom with duty, and place 
them both before love. 

He could not, for the life 
of him, see What Sylvia had 
found attractive in him, but 
that, anyway, had not been 
part of his problem. He ac- 
cepted O’Shane’s rather pup- 
pyish admiration, and ar- 
ranged a trip with him round 
The Gribin. 

As the two spheres chased 
each other up the jagged 
slopes of air, he was aware of 
the exhilaration to be derived 
from this pursuit. For Sylvia, 
engaged in this ethereal waltz 
with her true love, it must 
have been like drinking the 
wine of the gods. Max 
skimmed his own sphere close 
under O’Shane’s and on the 
same current of air leapt high, 
a hundred feet above the oth- 
er in a matter of seconds. 

They scaled The Gribin and 
came back to the Club, fixed 
in a determination to go air- 
ephering together on future 
occasions. Max was pleased to 
observe that O’Shane had 
made no attempt to pick up 
with one of the assortment of 
attractive young women there, 
although two of them at least 
were GD and so suitable. Max 
had seen him glance at them 
once or twice with a moody 
preoccupation that made it 
certain Sylvia was not forgot- 


ten. Not, of course, that 
O’Shane was the forgetting 
kind; loyalty with him was a 
quality accentuated to a point 
not far short of stupidity. 


COUPLE of weekends 

later they took their 
spheres in an extended ramble 
round the Cader Idris massif. 
Wax had packed a luncheon 
basket in his sphere, and in 
the middle of the day he 
dropped down to a small 
grassy knoll under the south 
side. O’Shane followed him. 
They anchored the two 
spheres side by side and lay 
out in the sun, 

“What do you think keeps 
this grass so short?” O’Shane 
asked lazily. 

Max’s assumed identity was 
that of an official retired 
from Agriculture. “Sheep,” he 
said briefly. 

It was a reasonable chance 
that he was right; there were 
sheep lower down on the 
mountain. He had always 
found that the main thing was 
to Five a positive answer. One 
could always marshall sup- 
porting arguments later, and 
generally it wasn't even neces- 
sary. O’Shane, eating a plank- 
ton and lobster patty, merely 
nodded his head. “I guess you 
must miss things,” he said. 

‘This was the opportunity. 
Max said casually: “Miss 
things?” 
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“Having a job to do. Time 
hangs heavy?” 

“The thing to do,” Max ex- 
plained, “is to keep yourself 
active. Take up a new life 
when you put down the old 
one. [ve taken up air-spher- 
ing, for instance.” 

“Tt’s a good hobby,” O’Shane 
acknowledged. “But a hobby. 
i should have thought..." 

Wax chuckled. “Not a new 
life? No. As a matter of fact, 

1 took it up with a purpose. 
‘There's a young lady I met in 
Italy who’s a keen air-spherer. 
Im hoping... I’m still pretty 
fit for my age.” 

“T'll back that. 
eratulations.” 

Max demurred. 
From his pocket he drew a 
small stereo-viewer, adjusted 
the controls, and passed it 
across to his companion. 
“That's: her.” 

O’Shane took it without 
much interest. Lying on his 
back, he put his eyes to the 
viewing lenses. Max saw him 
stiffen, He put the stereo- 
viewer down slowly. “When 
you say “Not yet’,” he said, “I 
take it you are optimistic 
about—fixing something, im 
the fairly near future?” 

“T hope so; I most sincerely 
hope so, I want to settle down 
to that new life. In Italy, I 
think. It's a pleasant enough 
country.” 

O’ Shane had stopped eating. 
He picked up the stereo-view- 


Wrell, con- 


“Mot yet.” 


er again, and looked a long 
time through the lenses. 
“She's very attractive,” he said 
at last. 

Max bit into a fole gras 
sandwich. “Yes, indeed. 'ma 
lucky man—I hope. Between 
you and me, I’m taking advan- 


‘tage of someone else’s stupid- 


ity; some young fellow, IL 
gather. A tiff, or something. 
I’m very grateful to that 
young man.” 

[yes oO Shane said, “I sup- 
pose so.” He stcod up. “I 
think T'll get back to the Club 
now, 1f you don’t mind. I’ve 
remembered there’s somecne I 


must get in touch with.” 


Max grasped his arm. “Let's 
make it a race back there. 
Double brandies cn the one 
who touches down last.” 

He beat O'’Shane by a clear 
three minutes 


E PUT A routine call 

* through to Syivia’s hotel 
on arriving back in Rome. He 
Was not surprised when the 
receptionist smiled back at 
him out of the screen. 

“Miss Ashburn regrets that 
she has been unexpectedly 
called away.’ 

“To England?” 

“Yes.” She glanced away 
from the screen towards the 
bulletin board which would 
hang on her left side. “Is this 
Managver Larkin calling?” 

“Mr. Larkin here,” he said. 

“Director Hewison would 
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sec you. Mussolini 
suite, Palazzo Nuovo. When- 
ever you can find the time.” 

“Thank you,” Max said. 

He flicked off the call- 
screen. “VWhenever you can 
find the time...’ He puta call 
through to the Palazzo Nuovo. 

“Director Hewison in?” 

Off-euard, the receptionist 
said “Yes” straight away. She 
began to say: “Who...?” but 
Max had cut off again. He 
went out into the street and 
picked up a pyrocar. 

Hewiseon said: “Max! I was 
hoping to see you.” 

“Yes,” Max told him drily. 
“I got that extremely press- 
ing invitation of yours.” 

Hewison smiled fatly. 
“Things arent urgent now. 
You've done a good job, Max. 
te called her on a double- 
priority personal link, and 
spent quarter of an hour tell- 
ing her what a fool he had 


been. On his salary that means 
business.” 


“You have an infallible 
yardstick foy measuring the 
emotions.” Max locked at him, 
“You are more emotional 
yourself than an old cynic 
like I would have thought. 
Finding time from the 
weighty concerns of UC to be 
anxious over the romantic 
troubles of a niece, once re- 
moved. It only goes to show 
that human feeling extends 
into the most unlikely cor- 
ners.” 


Hewison said: “I hope they 
will be married by now. If 
they were...” 


“Have you put Contact Sec- 
tion out to grass, then?” 

Hewison adjusted his call- 
screen. He spoke into it: 
“Wallira, give me the latest 
report from Southampton.” 

“While we're waiting,” Max 
said, “perhaps...” He ges- 
tured towards the sideboard. 

“Help yourself,” Hewison 
said. “A small one for me.” 

As he brought the glass 
over, Max heard the voice 
talking from the screen, Hew- 
ison said: “That’s definite? 
Thank you.” He switched off, 
and tock the glass from Max's 
hand, “A toast for you, Max. 
Here's to the happy young 
couple, and here’s to United 
Chemicals.” 

Max said: “I'll join you in 
the first half of the toast with 
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pleasure. As for the second, 
I’m listening.” 

Hewison said apologetical- 
ly: “I would have liked to let 
you in on things from the be- 
finning. But I figured -it 
might cramp your style.” 

“It wasn’t all faked,” Max 
said. “Sylvia is a distant cous- 
in of mine.” 

“Hell, yes,” Hewison said 
indignantly. “She’s my niece 
all right, too.” He paused and 
smiled. “And I’m by way of 
being your uncle. That tickled 
me. It all came out by acci- 
dent; very providential.” 

“Go on,’ Max said. 

“I’m not as inhuman as you 
think,” Hewison said. “When 
Sylvia came to stay with me 
I knew there was something 
wrong. I made my inquiries. 
We found O’Shane and had 
the picture neatly laid out. I 
thought it worth checking 
whether he was the type who 
would be likely to stick to his 
course, or whether he might 
waver with time. We conduct- 
ed a minor burglary at GD 
Personnel HQ, and picked up 
O’Shane’s psychoplan. We 
found...” 

“That he was likely to stick 
to his course.” 

“Yes. We found that. But 
we found something else; 
something that made us sit 
up.” 

AX SIPPED his brandy. 
“Now, he said, “we're 
coming to it.” 


“You never knew about Mc- 
Ivar's experiments, did you?” 
Max shook his head. “It 
would be while you were on 
Venus.” 

“A weapon of some kind?” 

“You knew that much?” 

“No,” Max said wearily. “I 
know you; I know UC. That's 
all.” 

“A weapon,” Hewison said. 
“Now the trouble is that a 
weapon, to be effective in the 
modern world, has got to be 
of a very special kind. It’s got 
to have enough impact to be 
overwhelming and it’s got...” 

“a. LO be selective,” Max 
finished. “You've got to he 
able to use it In a crowded 
room, because that’s the way 
the world is now. I prefer to 
take my lectures on manage- 


rialism from a book, Duncan.” 


“A book? Anyway, you 
know the score. So did Me- 
Ivar, He was working on a 
particular kind of nerve gas. 
I won’t go into details, but 
there was no possible mechan- 
ical defense to it. That made 
it useless, as it stood. The in- 
teresting part was that Mc- 
Ivar was convinced that it 
could be tackled on the same 
basis as leothine—by a prep- 
aratory immunization process. 
If it could, we were there.” 

“Wes,” Max said. “All UC 
personnel immunized, and one 
swift trick would pull the lot, 
What does it do to people, by 
the way?” 
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“Knocks them out for long 
enough. Only a small percen- 
tage of fatalities. Not more 
than three per cent.” 

“Three per cent,” 
echoed. “And McIvar?” 

“He died. Assapai—one of 
those Venus_ viruses. Odds 
were millions to one against 


Max 


him being affected by it, but 
he was. They didn’t normally 
do more than give human be- 
ings a heavy cold. And Mc- 
Ivar was the one man who 
might have cracked it.” 

“On Long Province,” Max 
said, ‘that virus killed a hun- 
dred /natives in one season. I 
knew nearly all of them per- 
sonalily;\I never thought I 
would thank the Lord for it.” 

Hewison extended his 
hands. “There you are! It was 
for that reason we couldn't let 
you in on anything. Now to 
get back to O’Shane. His psy- 
choplan matched McIvar’s al- 


most to the last degree. It’s a 
duplication we've been look- 
ing for ever since MecIvar’s 
death; according to the Psy- 
cho & Medicine people we 
weren't likely to turn it up in 
a thousand years. But we kept 
looking.” 
“And found O’Shane.” 





“Wee. He is our man to car- 
ry on where MciIvar left off. 
It doesn’t matter that he’s had 


a Genetics training; we can 


pump the stuff into him fast 


enough. It was the mind pat- 
tern we wanted; loyalty is 
part of that pattern. It 
wouldn't have been possible to 
detach him from GD at all 
without this affair of his with 
Sylvie. And even with that, 
we knew it would be damned 
hard.” 

“But I managed it,” Max 
said. 


He contemplated his empty 
brandy glass. Hewison went 
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over for the bottle himself 
and poured it out. He put the 
bottle down and stared at 
Max. A grin spread slowly 
across his face. “I’m sorry, 
Max. But you had to be 
fooled.” 

Max looked up. He smiled 
himself. “No, Duncan. You 
didn’t quite manage it. I 
didn’t know it was as big as 
this, of course, but I knew 
there was more to it than a 
late-flowering philanthropy. 
It was obvious you wanted 
O’Shane, and wanted him bad- 
ly. It couldn’t be for any good 
reason, or you would have 
told me. So I weighed things 
up for myself.” 

“But we've got him!” Hew- 
ison said. “He applied for 
UC affiliation today, at the 
same time as he married syl- 
vie. There’s nothing you can 
do about that, Max.” 

“You've got him,” Max 
said; “but he isn’t going to be 
any use to you.” 

“You think he'll jib at the 
work? That's all covered by 
the psychoplan. Humanitarian 
scruples well compensated for 
by loyalty drive; it’s a pity 
you aren't more that way, 
Max. He'll do what we want 
him to do,” 

“The psychoplan,” Max 
said gently, “is for Peter 
O’Shane, bachelor. He is now 
married. His plan phases with 
another's and is affected by 
Thr 


Hewison looked at him 
sharply. “Affected in minor 
modifications. But a major 
change like the one you are 
suggesting doesn’t happen 
once in a thousand cases.” 

“Fancy you being unlucky 
twice, Duncan. The odds in 
favour of UC pulling it off 
must have been, to start with, 
astronomical.” 

Without answering Hewi- 
son applied himself to the 
callscreen again. He said 
brusquely: “Urgent, Vallira. 
Phase O’Shane’s psychoplan 
with my niece’s. VM wait.” 

Max said: “You are getting 
a better quality brandy than 
you used to do.” 

Hewison looked at him with 
some annoyance. “I told the 
dealer what you said about the 
last | case.” 

‘Wise of you,’ Max said. 

Hewison stiffened. Max 
heard Vallira’s voice, and re- 
laxed smiling. 

Hewison said: “There can’t 
be any mistake about that?” 

“I’m afraid not, sir,” VWalli- 
ta's voice said. 

Hewison switched off. He 
lowered himself in his chair 
and stared for some time at 
the ornate neo-Tascist nymphs 
on the ceiling. 

Max said encouragingly: 
“You can always try again.” 

Hewison regarded him bale- 
fully. “Thanks. You can tell 
me one thing. Why were you 
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so sure about this. It doesn’t 
happen once...” 


...in a theusand cases. 
Perhaps it's because I under- 
stand Sylvia better than you 
do.” 


IIEY WERE at the Tivoli 
| lide again. 

Max said: “It’s good of you 
to spare the time for me.” 

She said, honestly: “Peter's 
sot to be away for three days 
for the change of affiliation. 
But I wanted to have-some 
time with you again, Uncle 
Max. More than anything, I 
wanted to thank: you. I don’t 
know how you did it.” 

“Simply encueh,” Max said. 
“You could have done it your- 
eelf, had you been a different 
kind of girl from the one you 
are.” 

What might easily have 
been the same fat woman was 
drifting by in the same crys- 
tal hemisphere. Sylvia wrin- 
kled her brows: she did it 
charmingly. 

“How?” she asked. 

“Men have unworthy emo- 
tions,” Max said. “Even, 
though you wiil find it hard 
to believe it, your husband. I 
found the right chord, and 
plucked it. Just jealousy. It 
made it a great deal worse, of 
course, that he should have to 
contemplate the possibility of 
YOur marrying someone as 
senile as myself, but you 


could have done it as well 
simply by staying at hand and 
being nice to other men. Or 
rather, you could have done it 
if you hadn’t been you; that 
was why I was necessary.” 

She smiled dishbelievingly. 
“Anyway, everything’s per- 
fect now.” 

“Perfect,’ Max agreed. 

“You know, you ought to 
get married yourself, Uncle 
Max. You're not a bit too old. 
Find someone nice.” 

He did not look at her. “I 
fell in love once,” he said. 

“And what happened? Why 
didn’t you marry?” 

“She preferred a younger 


man; it was very natural.” 
“She was a fool,” Sylvia 
said. 
Max looked out, over the 


tracery of sands and lawns. 


“Over there, on the veran- 
dah,” he said, “isn’t it—?” 

“Peter!” She got swiftly to 
her feet. She paused for a mo- 
ment. “You must fall in love 
again, Uncle Max.” Then she 
Was away, running eagerly to- 
wards the verandah. 

He spoke the words after 
her: “Not again, my lovely.” 

He watched her until the 
auto-telescreen, searching .for 
someone to entertain, came be- 
tween them. It was mumbling 
to itself and its voice had a 
peevish note. 
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WANTED: Indefinite 
number of persOns with scien- 
tific ortentations, well-raund- 
éd understanding of human 
behavior and aspirations, keen 
Story-Sénse and immunity ta 
the fast-buck virus, to revive 
the art of science fiction. Age, 
sex, etc., no object. Rewards 
indeterminate, 


OT TOO long ago, 

you heard a great deal 

about the “boom” in 
science fiction, The number 
of magazines devoted entirely 
to the subject had reached an 
all-time high. Numerous trade 
book houses added a science 
fiction line to their lists; sci- 
ence fiction appeared in most, 
if not all, of the “big slicks”; 
newspapers featured it; there 
Were science fiction series on 
tadio and television, and Hol- 
lywood started producing sci- 
ence fiction in all grades— 
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though mostly from mediocre 
to deplorable. 

Long-term science fiction- 
ists found that their favored 
reading-matter had pained a 
sort of spurious respectabili- 
ty; they were no longer re- 
farded as queer in their 
tastes, for science fiction had 
arrived, as it were. * Unfortu- . 
nately, most of what had ar- 
rived under the science fic- 
tion label was a travesty of it, 
processed for a public which 
neither wanted nor cared for 
anything like the genuine 
product. (It can be argued that 
the public never had anything 
to say on the subject, since 
the producers of popular fic- 
tion tend to decide for the 
public what it wants; how- 
ever the pre-boom fare was 
available for a couple of dec- 
ades.) Both caring readers 
and writers found themselves 
in the position that Damon 
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Enight described in a recent 
review: indifference to the 
success of most of the offer- 
ines. If these failed, then new 
openings would be closed; if 
they succeeded, then various 
ignorantes would be sure that 
they Anew what made good 
science fiction. 


It is more or less plain ta 
all, now, that the “boom” is 
over; still, some gains have 
been made. The general public 
remains considerably more 
conscious of the existence of 
Sclence fiction than ever 
before. There’s reasonable 
grounds for assuming that the 
audience for the product is 
larger than it was before 1950 
—even if it is nothing like 
what was prophesied for it 
during the period when we 
were told that science fiction 
magazines would drive detec- 
tive and western magazines 
off the market. 


That phrase about the “gen- 
uine product” as opposed to 


* Isaac Asimoy delivered a hu- 
morous monolorue on this as- 
pect, some time back, where he 
contrasted the position of the 
science fiction reader in the 

a0s and in the ‘50s. In the 
30s, the reader would slink 
into. a newsstore, look around 
furtively, and not seeing the 
latest issue, whisper hoarsely, 
“Have you the new Flabber- 
gusting Stories?” Whereupon 
the dealer would roar out, 
“Mlabbergasting Stories !’, look 
at the customer more in pity 
than censure, and pull a copy 


“travesties’” is rhetorical, of 
course, and will mean noth- 
ing to readers who have not 
experienced samplings of 
both. It will also mean some- 
thing a little different to each 
individual reader who has ex- 
perienced both, and who 
might agree that the two 
classifications have existed in 
offerings labelled “science 
fiction”—particularly during 
the boom period. I might add 
that I am using “travesties” to 
cover two types of story, the 
mass production of which has 
contributed to the present de- 
pressed status of the art: pho- 
ny science fiction and formula 
science fiction. Wve can still 
single out a pretty high per- 
centage of the spurious offer- 
ings, by examining the quali- 
fications necessary to pro- 
duce “good” examples of the 
real thing. 

First, there is the matter of 


scientific orientation. The 
[fvrn To Page 124] 
out of fome obseure corner. 


At this point, crowds of peo- 
ple would suddenly appear and 
Flare, titter, and exclaim at 
the poor wretch who wanted 
this crazy stuff. In the 760s, 
the reader would stroll blithe- 
ly into a newsstore, st bs up a 
copy of labbergaating | Sterics 
from the prominent display 
rack whereon it rested, and 
pay for it—to the admiring 
flaneces of the desley and other 
folk about; and someone would 
whisper in mwed tones, “He 
must be an atomic physicist!” 


If an allegedly sapernormal bappening is real, then i's 
logical—prowiding you dig down far enough ta find the 
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SARABAND IN 
C SHARP MAJOR 


by ERIC FRANK RUSSELL 


LD LUKE LAMPERT 
came over the hill in 
the dark of the night. 
The moon was a wan sickle 
frequently obscured by bilious 
clouds. The path was a dark 
mosaic to be followed more by 
instinct than by sight. All 
around, the pines and moun- 


tain ash shivered and whis- 
pered and nudged each other 
and whispered again. 


““Tes-sst! Luke's drunk! 
Tss-sst!” 
Tt wasn’t true. Luke was 


warm in the belly and slow 
in the wits, but not downright 
inebriated. If he had been 
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drunk he would not be walk- 
ing home: he’d be supine in 
a ditch, snoring his head off. 
He is not a drunk who on the 
floor can lie and loudly shout 
for more. 

Luke had never got to that 
extreme of aicoholic idiocy. 
Ilis present condition was the 
nearest he'd come, namely, 
that of being pleasantly pick- 
led. And there was justifica- 
tion for it. It isn’t every day 
a no-account oldster is called 
upon to give away the bride, 
she being an orphan. 

Fie licked appreciative lips 
as he thought of this rare 
event. Nice girl, Maisie. He'd 


done her proud, having 
washed, patched his pants, 
trimmed his beard, got the 


loan of a pair of boots that 
didn’t gape at the toes, and 
generally made himself re- 
spectable. 

And when the preacher 
asked, “Who giveth this wom- 
an to this man?” he had re- 
sponded with great dignity, 
“I do!” and made Maisie very 
happy. 

He hiccuped and stumbled 
over a root. The trees whis- 
pered. The moon leered from 
the edge of a cloud, It could 
see what he could not see: 
the pointed cylinder of bronze 
shining in the glade beyond 
the hill, 

Not that it. would have 
meant much to him had he 
been able to view the cylinder. 
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In its present state, his mind 
would have registered only 
two things: that the object 
Was strange and that it had 
not been there at mid-day. 
The limit of his conjecture 
would have been something 
about nosey-pokes looking for 
oil or maybe a government 
project getting started. The 
morning would be the proper 
time to investigate further. 
In the hill country, there is 
always tomorrow morning. 

So he weaved onward in his 
borrowed boots, hiccuping at 
intervals and mightily pleased 
with the social status he'd 
achieved. It would be in the 
local sheet come Saturday. 

“The bride was fiven away 
by Mr. Luke Lampert.” 

Right on the crest he 
stopped alongside a lightning- 
riven tree whose skeletal arms 
remained fixed in attitudes of 
agony. He could smell the 
damp grass and the rustling 
pines and the fading carnation 
in his buttonhole. Also some- 
thing else, something vaguely 
reminiscent of the hot-metal 
odors that permeated Rafe 
Dickinson’s smithy. But Rafe 
wouldn’t be working at past 
midnight. Besides, his forge 
Was more than three miles 
away. 

He was smitten with vague 
uneasiness. Twenty times a 
month he mooched along this 
track and knew all its varying 
odors, but he had not sniffed 
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the like of this before, The 
whole area was a mass of 
trees, bushes and  under- 
serowth. No plant growth 
smells like superheated metal. 

The alien scent wasn’t all, 
either. His momentary jumpi- 
ness was due in part to some- 
thing else he couldn't quite 
identify. A kind of feeling 
that he wasn’t alone where he 
should be alone. A sense of 
presence. A nervy tickle such 
as one gets when other eyes 
are staring at the back of one’s 
neck. Warily he sneaked a 
look along the way he'd just 
come, There was nothing, 
nothing but the dark and the 
sibilant trees. 

It did not occur to him to 
leave the route and explore 
the vicinity. If he'd gone ten 
yards to his left, climbed a 
small bank and passed be- 
tween a pair of mountain ash, 
he’d have seen the cylinder 
poised in the dip with its 
nose aimed at the stars. His 
inward feelings were more 
those of faint alarm than in- 
tense curiosity, so he stayed 
on the path and slouched on- 
ward, grumbling into his 
beard. 

Down the steep bend toward 
the rivulet that flowed 
through the tiny valley. He 
was no longer thinking about 
the wedding. His mind was 
how on the subject of the 
drinks that flowed with the 
nuptial feast. They had tasted 


all right, and he’d not had too 
many. Just enough to become 
happy and dance to Willy 
Dane's fiddle and show all 
and sundry that there was life 
in the old dog yet. 


Perhaps his calculations had 
slipped slightly and he’d had 
a drop too much, just a tiny 
drop. Or maybe the stuff had 
been bad. Hardened topers had 
been known to claim that they 
could see rainbow-colored 
snakes or were surrounded by 
red-eyed rats. It was conceiv- 
able that an extra glass of 
the wrong stuff could make 
one smell hot metal and think 
he was being followed. 


UEE LOOEED around 

again, eyes rheumy, ears 
straining for a cautious foot- 
step, the betraying crack of 
a twig. Nobody there. He got 
the eerie notion that some- 
thing was laughing at him, 
giggling in the shadows, 
watching his every step, star- 
ing him into gazing backward, 
and snickering whenever he 
turned. 

It wasn't so good, especially 
in his case. Old Luke was not 
given to delusions. Except on 
some remote occasion such as 
had occurred today, he was a 
reasonably sober character, 
taciturn, a mite wunsociable, 
and had lived by himself too 


long to be fooled by the 
noises and smells of the 
woods. What he sensed now 
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was different, unfamiliar, an 
elusive something that wasn’t 
quite right, 
A man must be getting old 
when he starts imagining 
things, living in a dream- 
world of his own, building it 
crazily around the stink of a 
forge, the glare of an unseen 
eye, the unhearable chuckles 
of what doesn’t exist. 
Arriving at the bottom of 
the slope, he found himself 
in deeper darkness where 
trees grew thickly and spread 
their branches across the 
stream. Buried in the gloom 


somewuuere in front of him 
should be the plank that 
served as a bridge. One 


couldn't see the darned thing 
no matter how one tried. He 
struck a match. It was blown 
out tue moment it flared. 
Cupping his hands, he tried 
afain, succeeded in burning a 
finger before that one, too, 
Was extinguished. 

His neck-hairs went erect 
as once again he developed 
that overwhelming sensation 
of being watched. Deep in his 
mind, rather than with his 
ears, he thought he detected a 
soundless snicker way back 
and high up, somewhere 
among or over the tree-tops. 

ewivelling around, he called 
hoarsely, “Who’s there?” 

“Who's there?” jeered his 
voice, tunning along the 
course of the stream and play- 
ing hide and seek among the 


rocks. “Who's there...there 


...there?” 


Except for this, and the 
whispering of the pines, and 
the screech of a distant owl, 
there was nothing, nothing. 

Turning back to face the 
stream, he put out a foot, felt 
around for the end of the 
plank. A stone slipped side- 
wise from under the heel of 
his other boot; he lost balance, 
fell over. The sound that 
wasn't a sound entered his. 
brain again as he went down; 
an appreciative chortling as 
of an invisible witness vastly 
amused by his antics. 


LD LUKE did not hit 

earth. He tumbled help- 
lessly leftward, heard the un- 
earthly chuckle, put out a 
hand to break his fall, touched 
nothing. The feeling was 
much as if he'd teetered half- 
way over when somebody abol- 
ished the law of gravity. One 
instant he was heading for a 
thump. The next he was light 
and floating, peculiarly buoy- 
ant. 

His body gyrated like a 
blown feather, soared up in 
a great arc, came gracefully 
down. The clouds, the moon 
and the stars spun dizzily. If 
this were the penalty of too 
much drink he’d never touch 
another drop. He vowed that — 
earnestly as he swooped earth- 
ward, too preoccupied by peril 
and personal recriminations to 
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be conscious that something 
was holding him. 

What resembled a long row 
of pale, luminescent ribbons 
shot up from the darkness to- 
ward his descending feet. The 
srasp upon him was released, 
his weight returned; he 
plunged straight into the rib- 
bons, landed squarely upon 
the middle one. 

It gave slightly under his 
bulk, blending and stretching 
like a great length of yard- 
wide semi-visible elastic. Still 
supporting him, it retracted 
and straightened, 

At the same time it gave 
out a noise, a deep, skull- 
splitting whoo-oa-oong! 

Luke scrambled upright, 
sweating and swaying like a 
tightrope walker who sudden- 
ly has lost his nerve. There 
was abysmal darkness below, 
garkness all around, darkness 
above save for the thin moon 
smirking through a cloud-gap. 

Vi hoo-ao-cong! 

It made him leap frantically 
backward, missing the adja- 
cent ribbon and hitting the 
one beyond. 

W hee-ee-eeng! 


The sound was pitched 


higher. It cut through him 
like a knife, excruciating, 
unbearable, A soul-searing 


sound. A gong-note from in- 
fernal depths. He sprang for- 
ward, trembling, and filled 
with fear, struck two ribbons, 
fell across a third. 
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W hee-ang-ing! 

A triple blast this time. A 
hellish tune on three notes. 
Each one as much as he could 
endure, a little more than 
could be endured by anything 
made of ordinary flesh and 
blood. 


There was an end to this 
series of glistening, insub- 
stantial strips that stretched 
and sprang back and twanged 
in the night, a ribbonless place 
of appalling gloom where one 
could find blessed silence even 
if one fell a thousand feet. 
He came laboriously erect, 
bouncing and swinging while 
the ribbon boomed, took a grip 
on himself, raced for the near- 
er limit. 


It was like trying to run 
across a row Gf sprung ham- 
mocks. They sank and 
stretched, jerked and shrilled 
while their noises grew pro- 
eressively more piercing, 
more agonizing. 

Tormented nerves com- 
pelled him to stop at a point 
where he felt that one note 
higher and more penetrating 
would addle his brain for 
keeps. He couldn’t bear it. 
The end was so near, a mere 
dozen jumps away, but he 
couldn't bear it. The human 
mind can tolerate only so 
much, and Old Luke’s was no 
exception. 

For a moment he remained 
in one place, stupified by 
events and the bombardment 
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of vibrations that he could 
sense only as mentally-felt 
sounds. There was another 
noise now, not from the rib- 
bons, but from somewhere else 
a fraction nearer the moon. A 
long, convulsive cackle. It 
made him think of an enor- 
mous imbecile holding a mon- 
strous paunch and shedding 
tears of insane laughter, 

But he couldn't see anyone. 
Only the phantom ribbons, the 
black gulf beneath them, the 
dim halo far above where the 
moon had become shrouded by 
a wisp of cloud. There was 
only this nightmare in which 
he pranced around like an in- 
voluntary high-wire perform- 
er in a Big Top emptied and 
dark. 

The other end! Despite his 
mental confusion it struck 
him suddenly and forcefully 
that if the sounds created 
more anguish in one direction 
they should be corresponding- 
ly less painful in the other. 
The last dozen jumps should 
be easy. What lay beyond 
them he neither knew nor 
eared. Anything, anything at 
all was better that tis. 


FE STEELED himself in 
’ the manner of one pre- 
paring to face a brief period 
of extreme agony in order to 
escape for all time. Then he 
ran as fast-as he could on a 
surface too resilient for real 
sWiitness, The strips twanged 
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and shrieked and roared. He 
lost balance, dived headlong 
into the middle one on which 
he’d first landed. 

}¥ hoo-oo-ocong! 

But he was up and on, rac- 
ing through a jet black world 
in which there was only the 
shattering strum of a super- 
banjo and the joyous howls 
of a super-idiot. 

Twelve steps from the end 
he collapsed on a ribbon that 
went taut with a terrible Zee- 
ee-Ink! which reverberated up 
his spine and battered at his 
brain. The notes did not go 
down as expected. They went 
up, matching those that had 
defeated him in the opposite 
direction, There was no es- 
cape. Nothing human could 
suffer the last few chords and 
still retain a thinking mind. 

All at once he became filled 
with a dull but vicious fury 
born of torment that had nei- 
ther sense nor reason. Beard 


bristling, watery eyes afire, 


he found enough resolve to 
make for the slizhtly more en- 
durable middle. The ribbons 
hummed and gonged and 
throbbed shatteringly while 
he flourished a skinny fist at 
the sky and tried to out-howl 
the sounds with vivid curses. 

W heo-oo-congz! 

By the time he got there 
he was too much beyond him- 
self to know whether it was 
the middle or not. For a min- 
ute that dragged like an hour 
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he hopped to and fro, seeking 
the minimum agony while the 
sounds tore at him and the un- 
seeable maniac laughed with- 
Out céase. 

“Ha-ha-ha! Ho-ho-ho!” 

Old Luke dropped, able to 
stand no more. He clung to 
his swinging support while 
the vibrations of his crazy 
dance died down. If he re- 
mained still, perfectly still, 
maybe the ribbons would be 
silent. Complete inanimation 
would be no solution of his 
problem, no effective way out, 
but at least it would give gra- 
cious peace, sweet silence in 
this dreadful night. 


sobbing with exhausion, he 
lay embracing the hellish strip 
and at that point an escape 
was created for him. The luna- 
tic giggling that had pene- 
trated deep into his mind sud- 
denly cut off. He heard or 
seemed to hear or imagine 
that he could hear a new and 
different voice that spoke no 
words, 

This fresh phenomenon 
created a powerful impression 
of impatience and reproof. 
The thing that had laughed 
now whined pettishly. The 
other became severe and the 
laugher went sulky and silent. 

Then the ribbons were 
snatched away into nothing- 
ness and Old Luke dropped. 
He whirled through the air, 
head first, feet first, slowed 
down at the last moment with- 


out being aware of it, found 
himself standing ankle-deep 
at the edge of the stream. 

Utter bewilderment did not 
keep him there even for a mo- 
ment. His glands rather than 
his brain gave urgent orders 
to his legs, he scrambled out 
of the shallow water, up the 
bank, fled among the mur- 
muring trees, found the path. 
He held his head as he ran. 
It felt like a boiled egg that 
had been cracked by a hungry 
monster, 


The brown-edged, faded car- 
nation dropped from his lapel 
as he went away. A borrowed 
boot crushed it into the dirt, 
It lay in the dark like a me- 
mento of hfe—and death. 


OCTOR FANSHAW 

watched Old Luke mooch 
out of the room then said to 
Wingrove Taylor, “There you 
are. You've heard his story. 
It’s identically the same as 
the one he gave me a week 
ago.” 

“And you've found nothing 
wrong with him?” 

“Not a thing. He came to me 
in somewhat shaky condition. 
Fie'd had a severe shock from 
which he has now recovered. 
At that time he suspected 
himself of foing scatty.” 

“No wonder. I’ve investi- 
gated some queer phenomena 
in my time but have come 
across nothing like this.” 

“Well, I thought you might 
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be interested,” Doctor Fan- 
shaw went on, “I’ve known 
Luke Lampert a long time. 
Whatever else he may be, he’s 
no liar. Neither is he a 
hopeless drunkard. Neither is 
he non compos mentis. He 
doesn’t scare easily. I reckon 
that anything able to shake 
him up would have to be real 
enough,” 

“Nothing has been found 
where he claims to have per- 
formed his saraband in the 
sky?” Taylor asked. 

“Nothing of obvious signif- 
icance. A gang of locals 
scouted all around there the 
next day. They discovered a 
burned-out patch of vegeta- 
tion half a mile upstream, but 
it might well have been caused 
by a natural fire. Spontaneous 
combustion or something like 
that.” 

“H’m!” Taylor massaged his 
heavy jaw. “I think it’s just 
another fairy tale from the 
hills.” 

“I don’t blame you—but I 
know Luke!” 

“Yes, he eems sincere 
enough,” Taylor conceded 
with a mite of reluctance. He 
leaned forward. “The yarn 
suggests a brief and unpleas- 
ant encounter with some 
other previously unheard-of 
form of life.” 

“Well?” Doc. Fanshaw’s 
plump features showed that 
this corresponded with his 
own motions. 


“A lonely, under-populated 
area such as this one is just 
where such a life-form might 
choose to land. Furthermore, 
what is said to be a brilliant 
meteor was observed arcing 
toward this vicinity around 
the same time.” 


“Well?” repeated the other. 

Taylor said, “Those are two 
items in Luke Lampert’s sup- 
port. There are others against 
his story. Firstly, there’s no 
proof that the so-called meteor 
actually landed.” 


“That's negative evidence.” 

“Maybe. But let’s try apply 
some logic to the situation. A 
life-form able to come here 
from somewhere else in the 
cosmos must be highly intel- 
ligent.” 

“Yes, | agree with that.” 

“Being intelligent it won't 


tend to indulge stupidities; 
anything it does will have 
excellent motive. It will be 


well-nigh incapable of wast- 
ing time and energy on any-. 


thing pointless, anything 
without purpose.” 
“That’s reasonable, too,” 


said Doc. Fanshaw. 

“You bet it is! I’ve found 
from long experience that all 
allegedly supernormal hap- 
penings fall into two classes. © 
If real, they’re logical—pro- 
viding you dig down far 
enough to find the logic. If 
not logical, they aren’t real— 
they’re imaginary.” 

“Maybe you're right.” 
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“T know I am,” declared 
Taylor, positively. “Intelli- 
gent life-forms don’t act cra- 
zy for no reason whatsoever. 
It’s plain nonsense to suppose 
‘they'd have even a weird alien 
purpose in making a hairy- 
faced oldster do a jig in mid- 
air long after midnight.” 

“That is what beats me.” 
Doc. Fanshaw frowned to him- 
self. “Luke’s all right as far 
as I can tell. There doesn’t 
appear to be anything the mat- 
ter with him. But he’s seyen- 
ty-two and getting no young- 
er. Guess I'd better keep an 
eye on him.” 

“You do that,” Taylor ap- 
proved. “Remember that mo- 
tiveless deeds are the preroga- 


form of life with claim to a 
modicum of intelligence 
doesn't—” He broke off as an 
irritating cacophony of sound © 
came from the next room. It 
suggested an imbecile prod- 
ding a piano, “What the deuce 
is that?” 

“Pardon me.” Doctor Fan- 
shaw went into the other 
room. The noise ceased. He 
came back, smiling apologeti- 
cally. “Boys will be boys. It 
was my son Jemmy. He'd 
dumped the kitten on the 
keys. You were about to 
say—?" 

“I forget,” said Taylor, 
straring at him, face suddenly 
looking strained. 
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SERVICE CALL 


by PHILIP K. DICK 


T WOULD be wise to ex- 
[eae what Courtland was 

_doing just before the door- 
bell rang. 

In his swank apartment on 
Leavenworth Street, where 
Russian Hill drops to the flat 
expanse of North Beach and 
finally to the San Francisco 
Bay itself, David Courtland 
sat hunched over a series of 
routine reports, a week's file 
of technical data dealing with 
the results of the Mount Dia- 
blo tests. As research director 
for Pesco Paints, Courtland 


&3 


was concerning himself with 
the comparative durability of 
various surfaces manufactured 
by his company; treated shin- 
eles had baked and sweated in 
the California heat for five 
hundred and sixty-four days. 
It was now time to see which 
pore-filler withstood oxida- 
tion, and to adjust production 
schedules accordingly. 
Involved with his intricate 
analytical data, Courtland at 
first failed to hear the bell. In 
the corner of the living recom 


his high-fidelity Bogen am- 
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plifier, turntable, and speaker 
were playing a Schumann 
symphony. His wife, Fay, was 
doing the dinner dishes in the 
kitchen. The two children, 
Bobby and Ralf, were already 
in their bunk beds asleep. 
Reaching for his pipe, Court- 
land leaned back from the 
desk a moment, ran a heavy 
hand through his thinning 
gray hair...and heard the 
bell. 

“Damn,” he said. Vaguely, 
he wondered how many times 
the demure chimes had sound- 
ed; he had a dim subliminal 
memory of repeated attempts 
to attract his attention. Before 
his tired eyes the mass of re- 
port sheets wavered and re- 
ceded. Who the hell was it? 
His watch read only nine- 
thirty; he couldn't really com- 
plain, yet. 

“Want me to pet it?” Fay 
called brightly from the kitch- 
en. 
“T'll get it.” Wearily, Court- 
land got to his feet, stuffed 
his feet into his shoes, and 
plodded across the room, past 
the couch, floorlamp, maga- 
zine rack, the phonograph, the 
bookcase, to the door. He was 
a heavy-set middle-aged tech- 
nolopfist, and he didn’t like 


people interrupting his work. . 


In the hall stood an unfa- 
miliar visitor. “Good evening, 
sir, the visitor said, intently 
examining a clip-board; “I’m 
sorry to bother you.” 


Courtland glared sourly at 
the young man. A salesman, 
probably. Thin, blond-haired, 
in a white shirt, bow-tie, sin- 
ple-breasted blue suit, the 
young man stood gripping his 
clip-board in one hand and a 
bulging black suitcase with 
the other. His bony features 
were set in an expression of 
serious concentration. There 
was an air of studious confu- 
sion about him; brow wrin- 
kled, lips tight together, the 
muscles of his cheeks began 
to twitch into overt worry. 
Glancing up he asked, “Is this 
1846 Leavenworth? Apartment | 
3A?” 

“That’s right,” Courtland 
said, with the infinite patience 
due a dumb animal. 

The taut frown on the 
young man’s face relaxed a 
trifle. “Yes, sir,” he said, in 
his urgent tenor, Peering past 
Courtland into the apartment 
he said, “I’m sorry to bother 
you in the evening when 
you're working, but as you 


probably know we've been 
pretty full up the last couple 
of days. That's why we 
couldn't answer your call 
sooner.” 

“My call?” Courtland 
echoed. Under his unbut- 


toned collar, he was berinning 
to glow a dull red. Undoubted- 
ly something Fay had got him 
mixed up in; something she 
thought he should look into, 
something vital to gracious 
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living. “What the hell are you 
talking about?” he demanded. 
“Come to the point.” 


The young man flushed, 


swallowed noisily, tried ta 
grin, and then hurried on 
huskily, “Sir, I’m the repair- 
man you asked for; I’m here 
to fix your swibble.” 


HE FACETIOUS retort 

that came to Courtland’s 
mind was one that later on he 
wished he had used. “Maybe,” 
he wished he had said, “I 
don’t want my swibble fixed. 
Maybe I like my swibble the 
way it is.”” But he didn't. say 
that. Instead, he blinked, 
pulled the door in slightly, 
and said, “My what?” 

“Yes, sir,’ the young man 
persisted. “The record of 
your swibble installation came 
to us as a matter of course. 
Usually we make an automatic 
adjustment inquiry, but your 
call preceded that—so I’m 
here with complete service 
equipment. Now, as to the na- 
ture of your particular com- 
plaint...” Furiously, the 
young man pawed through the 
sheaf of papers on his clip- 
board. “Well, there’s no point 
in looking for that; you can 
tell me orally. As you prob- 
ably know, sir, we're not of- 
ficially a part of the vending 
corporation. ..we have what is 
called an insurance-type ceov- 
erage that comes into exist- 
ence automatically, when your 


purchase is made. Of course, 
you can cancel the arrange- 
ment with us.” Feebly, he 
tried to joke. “I have heard 
there're a couple of competi- 
tors in the service business.” 

Stern morality replaced hu- 
mor. Pulling his lank body up- 
right he finished, “But let me 
say that we've been in the 
swibble repair business ever 
since old R. J. Wright intro- 
duced the first A-driven ex- 
primental model.” 

For a time, Courtland said 
nothing. Phantasmaroria 
swirled through his mind: 
random quasi-technolopgical 
thoughts, replex evaluations 
and notations of no impor- 
tance. So swibbles broke right 
down, did they? EBig-time 
business operations. ..send 
out a repairman as soon as the 
deal is closed. Monopoly tac- 
tics...squeeze out the compe- 
tition before they have a 
chance. Kick-back to the par- 
ent company, probably. Inter- 
woven books. 

But none of his thoughts 
fot down to the basic issue. 
With a violent effort he 
forced his attention back onto 
the earnest young man who 
waited nervously in the hall 
with his black service kit and 
clip-board. “No,” Courtland 
said emphatically, “no, you’ ve 
got the wrong address.” 

“Yes, sir?” the young man 
Quavered politely, a wave of 
stricken dismay crossing his 
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features, “The wrong address? 
Good Lord, has dispatch got 
another route fouled up with 
that new-fangled—" 

“Better look at your paper 
again,” Courtland said, grimly 
pulling the door toward him. 
“Whatever the hell a swibble 
is, [ haven’t got one; and I 
didn’t call you.” » 

As he shut the door, he per- 
ceived the final horror on the 
young man’s face, his stupe- 
fied paralysis. Then the 
brightly painted wood surface 
cut off the sight, and Court- 
land turned wearily back to 
his desk. 

A swibble. What the hell 
was a swibble? Seating him- 
self moodily, he tried to take 
up where he had left off... 


but the direction of his 
thoughts had been totally 
shattered. 


There was no such thing as 
a swibble. And he was on the 
in, industrially speaking. He 
read U. SS. News the Wall 
Street Journal, If there was a 
swibble he would have heard 
about it—unless a swibble was 
some pipsqueak gadget for the 
home. Maybe that was it. 

“Listen,” he yelled at his 
wife as Fay appeared mo- 
mentarily at the kitchen 
door, dishcloth and blue-wil- 
low plate in her hands. ‘““What 
is this business? You know 
anything about swibbles?” 

Fay shook her head. “It’s 
nothing of mine.” 


“You didn’t order a chrome 
and plastic a.c.-d.c, swibble 
from Macy's?” 

“Certainly not.” 

Maybe it was something for 
the kids. Maybe it was the 
latest grammar-sthool craze, 
the contemporary bolo or flip 
cards or knock-knock-who’'s- 
there? But nine-year-old kids 
didn’t buy things that needed 
a Service man carrying a mas- 
sive black tool kit—not on 
fifty cents a week allowance. 

Curiosity overcame aver- 
sion. He had to know, just for 
the record, what a swibble 
was. Springing to his feet, 
Courtland hurried to the hall 
door and yanked it open. 

The hall was empty, of 
course. The young man had 
wandered off. There was a 
faint smell of men’s cologne 
and nervous perspiration, 
nothing more. 

Wothing more, except a 
wadded-up fragment of paper 
that had come unclipped from 
the man’s board. Courtland 
bent down and retrieved it 
from the carpet. It was a car- 
bon copy of a route-instruc- 
tion, giving code-identifica- 
tion, the name of the service 
company, the address of the 
caller. 

1846 Leavenworth Street 

o.f°, v-call rec'd Ed Fuller 

9:20 pm 5-28 Swibble 

30si5H (deluxe). Suggest 

Check Jateral feedback & 
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neural replacement bank. 

AAw3-6. 

The numbers, the informa- 
tion, meant nothing to Court- 
land. He closed the door and 
slowly returned to his desk. 
smoothing out the crumpled 
sheet of paper, he re-read the 
dulled words again, trying to 
squeeze some meaning from 
them. The printed letterhead 
was: 


ELECTRONIC SERY- 
ICE INDUSTRIES 
455 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 14. Rié- 
445hn Est, 1963 

That was it. The meager 
printed statement: Estab- 
lished in 1963. Hands trem- 
bling, Courtland reached me- 
chanically for his pipe. Cer- 
tainly, it explained why he 
had never heard of swibbles. 
It explained why he didn’t 
own one...and why, no mat- 
ter how many doors in 
the apartment building he 
knocked on, the young re- 
pairman wouldn't find any- 
body who did. 

swibbles hadn't been invent- 
ed, yet. 


FER AN interval of 
hard, furious thought, 
Courtland picked up the 
phone and dialed the home 
number of his subordinate at 
the Pesco labs. 
“I don’t care,” he said care- 
fully, “what you're doing this 
evening. I'm going to give you 


a list of instructions and I 
want them carried out right 
away. 

At the other end of the line 
Jack Hurley could be heard 


‘pulling himself angrily to- 


gether. “Tonight? Listen, 


Dave, the company isn’t my 


mother—I have some life of 


my own. If I’m supposed to 


come running down—” | 

“This has nothing to do 
with Peseco. I want a tape re- 
corder and a movie camera 
with infra-red lens. [ want 
you to round up a legal sten- 
ographer. I want one of the 
company electricians—you 
pick him out, but get the best. 
And I want Anderson from 
the enginecring room, If you 
can’t get him, get any of our 
designers. And I want some- 
body off the assembly line; 
get me some old mechanic who 
knows his stuff. Who really 
knows machines.” 

Doubtfully, Hurley said, 
“Well, you're the boss; at 
least, you're boss of research. 
But I think this will have to 
be cleared with the company. 
Would you mind if I went 
over your head and got an 
okay from Pesbroke?” 

“Go ahead.” Courtland made 
a quick decision. “Better yet, 
I'll call him myself; he'll 
probably have to know what's 
going on.” 

“What fs going on?” Hurley 
demanded curiously, “I never 
heard you sound this way, be- 
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fore...has somebody brought 
out a self-spraying paint?” 

Courtland hung up the 
phone, waited out a torturous 
interval, and then dialed his 
superior, the owner of Pesco 
Paint. 

“You have a minute?” he 
asked tightly, when Pes- 
broke's wife had roused the 
white-haired old man from his 
after-dinner nap and got him 
to the phone. “I’m mixed up 
in something big; I want to 
talk to you about it.” 

“Has it got to do with 
paint?” Pesbroke muttered, 
half-humorously, half-serious- 
ly. “If not—" 

Courtland interrupted him. 
Speaking slowly, he gave a 
full account of his contact 
with the swibble repairman. 

When Courtland had fin- 
ished, his employer was si- 
lent. “Well,” Pesbroke said fi- 
nally, “I guess I could go 
through some kind of routine. 
But you've got me interested. 
All right, P11 buy it. But,” he 
added quietly. “if this is an 
elaborate time-waster, I’m go- 
ing to bill you for the use of 
the men and equipment.” 

“By time-waster, you mean 
if nothing profitable comes 
out of this?” 

“No,” Pesbroke said, “I 
mean, if you Know it’s a fake; 
if you're consciously going 
along with a gag. I’ve got a 
migraine headache and I’m 
mot going along with a gag. If 


you're serious, if you really 
think this might be something, 
I'll put the expenses on the 
company books.” 

“I'm serious,” Courtland 
said. “You and I are both too 
damn old to play games.” 

“Well,” Pesbroke reflected, 
“the older you get, the more 
youre ant to go off the deep 
end; and this sounds pretty 
deep.” He could be heard mak- 
ing up his mind. “I'll tele- 
phone Hurley and give him 
the okay. You can have what- 
ever you want... I suppose 
you're poing to try to pin this 
repairman down and find out 
what he really is.” 

“That's what I want to do.” 

“Suppose he’s on the level 
... What then?” 

“Well,” Courtland said cau- 
tiously, “then I want to find 
out what a swibble is. As a 
starter. Maybe after that—” 

“You think he’ll be back?” 

“He might be. He won't 
find the right address; I 
know that. Nobody in thrs 
neighborhood called for a 
swibble repairman.” 

“What do you care what a 
swibble is? Why don’t you 
find out how he got from his 
period back here?” 

“I think he knows what a 
swibble is—and I don’t think 
he knows how he got here. He 
doesn’t even know he’s here.” 

Pesbroke agreed. “That's 
reasonable. If I come over, 
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will you let me in? I’d sort of 
enjoy watching.” 

“Sure,” Courtland said, 
perspiring, his eye on the 
closed door to the hall. “But 
you'll have to watch from the 
other room. I don’t want any- 
thing to foul this up...we 
may never have another chance 
like this.” 


RUMPILY, the jury- 

tigged company team 
filed into the apartment and 
stood waiting for Courtland to 
instruct. Jack Hurley, in 
aloha sports shirt, slacks, and 
crepe-soled shoes, clodded re- 
sentfully over- to Courtland 
and waved his cigar in his 
face. “Elere we are: I don’t 
know what you told Pesbroke, 
but you certainly pulled him 
along.” Glancing around the 
apartment he asked, “Can I as- 
sume we're going to get the 
pitch now? There’s not much 
these people can do, unless 
they understand what they're 
after,” 


In the bedroom doorway 
stood Courtland’s two sons, 
eyes half-shut with sleep. Fay 
nervously swept them up and 
herded them back into the 
bedroom. Around the living 
room the various men and 
women took up uncertain po- 
sitions, their faces registering 
outrage, Uneasy curiosity, and 
bored indifference. Anderson, 
the desicnine engineer, acted 
aloof and blase. MacDow- 


ell, the stoop-shouldered, pot- 
bellied lathe .operator, glared 
with proletarian resentment at 
the expensive furnishings of 
the apartment, and then sank 
into embarrassed apathy as he 
perceived his own work boots 
and grease-saturated pants. 
The recording specialist was 
trailing wire from his micro- 
phones to the tape recorder set 
up in the kitchen, A slim 
young woman, the legal sten- 
ographer, was trying to make 
herself comfortable in a chair 
in the corner. On the couch, 
Parkinson, the plant emer- 
gency electrician, was glanc- 
ing idly through a copy of 
Fortune. 

“Where’s the camera equip- 
ment?” Courtland demanded. 

“Coming, Hurley answered. 
“Are you trying to catch 
somebody trying out the old 
Spanish Treasure bunco?” 

“TI wouldn’t need an engi- 
neer and an electrician for 
that,” Courtland said drily. 
Tensely, he paced around the 
living room. “Probably he 
won't even show up; he’s 
probably back in his own time, 
by now, or wandering around 
God knows where.” 


“Who?” Hurley shouted, 
puffing gray cigar smoke in 
erowing agitation, “What's 
going on?” 

“A man knocked on my 
door,” Courtland told him 


briefly. “He talked about some 
machinery, equipment I never 
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heard of. Something called a 
swibble.” 

Around the room blank 
looks passed back and forth. 

“Let’s guess what a swibble 
is, Courtland continued ¢rim- 
ly. “Anderson, you start. 
What would a swibble be?” 

Anderson prinned. “A fish 
hook that chases down fish.” 

Parkinson volunteered a 
guess. “An English car with 
only one wheel.” 

Grudgingly, Hurley came 
next. “Something dumb. A 
machine for housebreaking 
pets.” 

“A new plastic bra,” the le- 
gal stenographer suggested. 

“T don’t know,” MacDowell 
muttered resentfully. “I nev- 
ec heard of anything like 
that.” 

“ATL right,” Courtland 
agreed, again examining his 
watch. He was getting close 
to) lhysteria; an hour had 
passed and there was no sign 
of the repairman. “We don't 
know; we can't even guess. 
But someday, nine years from 
now, a man named Wright is 
going to invent a swibble, and 
it’s going to become big busi- 
ness, People are going to 
make them; people are going 
to buy them and pay for them; 
repairmen are going to come 
around and service them,” 


| pees DOOR opened and 
4. Pesbroke entered the apart- 
ment, overcoat over his arm, 


crushed Stetson hat clamped 
over his head. “Has he showed 
up again?” His ancient, alert 
eyes darted around the room. 
“You people look ready to go.” 

“No sign of him,” Courtland 
said drearily. “Damn it—I 
sent him off; I didn’t grasp 
it until he was gone.” He 
showed Pesbroke the crum- 
pled carbon. : 

“I see,” Pesbroke said, hand- 
ing it back. “And if he comes 
back you're going to tape 
what he says, and photograph 
everything he has in the way 
of equipment.” He indicated 
Anderson and MacDowell. 
“What about the rest of them? 
What's the need of them?” 

“I want people here who 
can ask the right questions,” 
Courtland explained. “We 
won't pet answers any other 
way. The man, if he shows up 
at all, will stay only a finite 
time, During that time, we've 
got to find out—" He broke 
off, as his wife came up be- 
side him. “What is it?” 

“The boys want to watch,” 
Fay explained. “Can they? 
‘They promise they won't make 
any noise.” She added wistful- 
ly, “I’d sort of like to watch, 
too.” 

“Watch, then,” Courtland 
answered gloomily. “Maybe 
there won't be anything to 
see.” 

While Fay served coffee 
around, Courtland went on 
with his explanation. “First of 
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all, we want to find out if this 
man is on the level. Our first 
questions will be aimed at 
tripping him up; I want these 
specialists to go to work on 
him. If he’s a fake, they'll 
probably find it out.” 

‘And if he isn’t?” Anderson 
asked, an interested expres- 
sion on his face. “If he isn’t, 
you're saying...” 


“Tf he isn’t, then he’s from 


the next decade, and I want 
him pumped for all he's 
worth. But—" Courtland 
paused, “I doubt if we'll get 
much theory. I had the im- 
pression that he’s a long way 
down on the totem pole, The 
best we probably can do is get 
a run-down on his specific 
work. From that, we may 
have to assemble our picture, 
make our own extrapolations.” 

“You think he can tell us 
what he does for a living,” 
Pesbroke said cannily. “but 
that’s about it.” 

“We'll be lucky if he shows 
up at all,” Courtland said. He 
settled down on the couch 
and began methodically 
knocking his pipe against the 
ashtray. “All we can do is 
wait. Each of you think over 
what you're going to ask. Try 
to figure out the questions 
you want answered by a man 
from the future who doesn’t 
know he’s from the future, 
who's trying to repair equip- 
ment that doesn’t yet exist.” 

“I’m scared,” the legal sten- 


ographer said, white-faced and 
wide-eyed, her coffee cup 
trembling. 

“I’m about fed up,’ Hurley 
muttered, eyes fixed sullenly 
on the floor. “This is all a lot 
of hot air.” 

It was just about that time 
that the swibble repairman 
came again, and once more 
timidly Knocked on the hall 
door, 


| FERS. YOUNG repairman 
was flustered. And he was 
getting perturbed, “I’m sorry, 
sir, he began without pream- 
ble. “I can see you have com- 
pany, but Ive rechecked my 
route instructions and this is 
absolutely the right address.” 
He added plaintively, “I tried 
some other apartments; no- 
body knew what I was talking 
about.” 

“Come in,’ Courtland man- 
aged. He stepped aside, got 
himself between the swibble 
repairman and the door, and 
ushered him into the living 
room. 

“Is this the person?” Pes- 
broke rumbled doubtfully, his 
gray eyes narrowing. 

Courtland ignored him. “Sit 
down,” he ordered the swibble . 
repairman. Out of the corner 
of his eye he could see An- 
derson and Hurley and Mac- 
Dowell moving in closely; 
Parkinson threw down his 
Fortune and got quickly to 
his feet. In the kitchen, the 
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sound of tape running through 
the recording head was au- 
dible...the room had begun 
moving into activity. 

“T could come some other 
time,” the repairman said ap- 
prehensively, eyeing the clos- 
ing circle of people. “I don't 
want to bother you, sir, when 
you have fuests.” 

Perched grimly on the arm 
of the couch Courtland said, 
“This is as good a time as any. 
In fact, this is the best time.” 
A. wild flood of relief spilled 
ever him: now they had a 
chance. “I don’t know what 
got into me,” he went on rap- 
idly. “LI was confused. Of 
course I have a swibble; it’s 
set up in the dining room.” 

The repairman’'s face 
twitched with a spasm of 
laughter. “Oh, really,” he 
choked. “In the dining room? 
That's about the funniest joke 
I’ve heard in weeks.” 


Courtland glanced at Pes- 
broke. What the hell was so 
funny about that? Then his 
flesh began to crawl; cold 
sweat broke out on his fore- 
head and the palms of. his 
hands. What the hell was a 
swibble? Maybe they had bet- 
ter find out right away—or 
not at all. Maybe they were 
getting into something deeper 
than they knew. Maybe—and 
he didn’t like the thought— 
they were better off where 
they were. 

“I was confused,” he said, 


“by your nomenclature. I 
don’t think of it as a swib- 
ble.” Cautiously, he finished, 
“I know that’s the popular 
jargon, but with that much 
money involved, I like to 
think of it by its legitimate 
title.” 

The swibble repairman 
looked completely confused. 
Courtland realized that he had 
made another mistake; appar- 
ently swibble was its correct 
name. 

Pesbroke spoke up. “How 
long have you been repairing 
swibbles, Mister...” He wait- 
ed, but there was no response 
from the thin, blank face, 
“What's your name, young 
man?” he demanded. 

“My what?” The swibble re- 
pairman pulled jerkily away. 
“I don’t understand you, sir.” 

Good Lord, Courtland 
thought. It was going to be a 
lot harder than he had real- 
ized—than any of them had re- 
alized. 

Angrily, Pesbroke said, 
“You must have a name, Eve- 
rybody has a name.” 

The young repairman 
gulped and stared down red- 
faced at the carpet. “I’m still 
only in service group four, sir. 
so I don’t have a name, yet.” 

“Let it go,” Courtland said. 
What kind of a society gave 
out names as a status priv- 
illege? “I want to make sure 
you're a competent repair- 
man, he explained. “How 
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long have you been repairing 
swibbles?” 

“For six years and three 
months, the repairman assert- 
ed. Pride took the place of 
embarrassment. “In junior 
high school I showed a 
straight A record in swibble- 


maintenance aptitude.” His 
meager chest swelled. “I’m a 
born swibble-man.” 

“Fine,” Courtland agreed 


uneasily ; he couldn’t believe 
the industry was that big. 
They gave hese: in Junior high 
school? Was swibble main- 
tenance ec Hnidered a basic tal- 
ent, like symbol manipulation 
and manual dexterity? Had 
swibble work become as fun- 
damental as musical talent, or 
as the ability to conceive 
spatial relationships? 

“Well,” the repairman said 
briskly, pathering Se his bulg- 
ing tool kit, “I’m all ready to 
get started. I have to be back 
at the shop before long...I've 
got a lot of other calls.” 


LUNTLY, Pesbroke 

stepped up squarely in 
front of the thin young man. 
“What is a swibbie?” he de- 
manded. “I’m tired of this 
damn fooling around, You say 
you work on these things— 
what are they? That’s a simple 
enough question; they must be 
something.” 
“Why,” the young man said 
hesitantly, “I mean, that’s 
hard to say. Suppose—well, 


suppose you ask me what a 
cat or a dog is. How can I an- 
swer that?” 

“We're getting nowhere,” 
Anderson spoke up. “The 
swibble is manufactured, isn’t 
it? You must have schematics, 
then; hand them over.” 

The young repairman 
fripped his tool kit defensive- 
ly. “What in the world is the 
matter, sir? If this is your 
idea of a joke—” He turned 
back to Courtland. “I'd like to 
start work; I really don’ : have 
much time.’ 

standing in the corner, 
hands shoved deep in his 
pockets, MacDowell said slow- 
ly, “I’ve been thinking about 
getting a swibble. The missus 
thinks we cught to have one.” 

“Oh, certainly,’ the repair- 
man agreed. Color rising in 
his cheeks he rushed on, “I’m 
surprised you don’t have a 
swibble already; in fact, I 
can’t imagine what’s wrong 
with you people. You're all 
acting—oddly. Where, if I 
may ask, do you come from? 
Why are you so—well, so un- 
informed?” 

“These people,” Courtland 
explained, “come from a part 
of the country where there 
aren’t any swibbles.” 

Instantly, the repairman’s 
face hardened with suspicion. 
“Oh?” he said sharply. “Inter- 
esting. What part of the coun- 
try is that?” 

Again, Courtland had said 
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the wrong thing; he knew 
that. While he floundered for 
a response, MacDowell cleared 
his throat and inexorably went 
-on, “Anyhow,” he said, “we've 
been meaning to ret one. You 
have any folders with you? 
Pictures of different models?” 

The repairman responded. 
“I’m afraid not, sir. But if 
you'll give me your address 
I'll have the sales department 
send you information, And if 
you want, a qualified repre- 
sentative can call on you at 
your convenience and describe 
the advantages of owning a 
swibble.” 

“The first swibble was de- 
veloped in 1963?” Hurley 
asked. 

“That's right.” The repair- 
man’s suspicions had mo- 
mentarily lulled. “And just in 
time, too, Let me say this—if 
Wright hadn't got his first 
model going, there wouldn't 
be any human beings left 
alive. You people here who 
don’t own swibbles—you may 
not know it—and you certain- 
ly act as if you didn’t know it 
—but you're alive right now 
because of old R, J. Wright. 
It's swibbles that keep the 
world going.” 

Opening his black case, the 
repairman briskly brought out 
a complicated apparatus of 
tubes and wiring. He filled a 
drum with clear fluid, sealed 
it, tried the plunger, and 
straightened up. “I'll start out 


with a shot of dx—that usu- 
ally puts them hbacl: into op- 
eration.” 

“What is dx?” 
asked quickly. 

Surprised at the question, — 
the repairman answered, “It’s 
a high protein food concen- 
trate. We've found that nine- 
ty percent of our early service 
calls are the result of improp- 
er diet. People just: don't 
know how to care for their 
new swibble.” 

“My God,” Anderson said 
feebly. “It’s alive.” 

Courtland’s mind took a 
nose-dive. He had been wrong; 
it Wasn't precisely a repair- 
man who stood gathering his 
equipment together. The man 
had come to fix the swibble, 
all right, but his capacity was 
slightly different than Court- 
land had supposed. He wasn’t 
a repairman; he was a vet- 
erinarian. 


Anderson 


AYING out instruments 

struments and meters, the 
young man explained: “The 
new swibbles are a lot more 
complex than the early mod- 
els; I need all this before I 
cam even get started. But 
blame the War.” 

“The War?” Fay Courtland 
echoed apprehensively. 

“Not the early war. The big 
one, in ‘75. That little war in 
‘61 wasn’t really much. You 
know, I suppose, that Wright 
was originally an Army engi- 
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neer, stationed over in—well, 
I guess it was called Europe. 
I believe the idea came to him 
because of all those refugees 
pouring across the border. 
Yes, I'm sure that’s how it 
was. During that little war, 
back in '61, they came across 
by the millions. And they 
went the other way, too. My 
goodness, people were shifting 
back and forth between the 
_two camps—it was revolting.” 

“I’m not clear on my his- 
tory,’ Courtland said thickly. 
“I never paid much attention 
in school...the ‘61 war, that 
was between Russia and 
America?” : 

“Oh,” the repairman said, 
“It was between everybody. 
Russia headed the Eastern 
side, of course. And America 
the West. But everybody was 
in it. That was the little war, 
though; that didn’t count.” 

“Little?” Fay demanded, 
horrified. 

“Well,” the repairman ad- 
mitted, “I supposed it looked 
like a lot of time. But I mean, 
there were buildings still 
standing, afterward. And it 
only lasted a few months.” 

“Who—won?” Anderson 
croaked. 

The repairman tittered. 
“Won? What an odd question. 
Well, there were more people 
left in the Efastern block, if 
that's what you mean. Any- 
how, the importance of the ‘61 
war—and I’m sure your his- 


tory teachers made that clear 
—was that swibbles appeared. 
R. J. Wright got his idea 
from the camp-changers that 
appeared in that war. So by 
‘75, when the real war cameé 
along, we had plenty of swib- 
bles.” Thoughtfully, he add- 
ed, “In fact, I'd say the real 
war was a war over swibbles, I 
mean, it was the last war. It 
was the war between the peo- 
ple who wanted swibbles and 
those who didn’t.” Compla- 
cently, he finished, “Needless 
to say, we won.” 

After a time Courtland 
managed to ask, “What hap- 
pened to the others? Those 
who—didn’t want swibbles.” 

‘Why,’ the. repairman said 


gently, “the swibbles got 
them.” 
Shakily, Courtland started 


his pipe going. “I didn’t know 
about that.” 

‘What do you mean?” Pes- 
broke demanded hoarsely. 
“How did they get them? 
What did they do?” 


LON a the repair- 
&man shook his head. “I 
didn’t know there was such 
ignorance in lay circles.” The 
position of pundit obviously 
pleased him; sticking out his 
bony chest he proceeded to 
lecture the circle of intent 
faces on the fundamentals of 
history. “Wright's first A- 
driven swibble was crude, of 
course. But it served its pur- 
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pose. Originally, it was able to: 


differentiate the camp-shift- 
ers into two groups: those 
who had really seen the light, 
and those who were insincere. 
Those who were going to shift 
back...who weren't really 
loyal. The authorities wanted 
to know which of the shifters 
had really come over to the 
West and which were spies 
and secret agents. That was 
the original swibble function. 


But that was nothing com- 
pared to now.” 
“No,” Courtland agreed, 


yaralyzed, “Nothing at all.” 

“Now, the repairman said 
sleekly, “we don’t deal with 
such crudities, It’s absurd to 
walt until an individual has 
accepted a contrary ideology, 
and then hope he'll shift away 
from it. In a way, it’s ironic, 
isn’t it? After the ‘61 war 
there was really only One con- 
trary ideology: those who op- 
sosed the swibbles.” 

He laughed happily. “So the 
swibbles differentiated those 
who didn't want to be differ- 
entiated by swibbles. My, that 
Was quite a war. Because that 
wasn't a messy war, with a lot 
of bombs and jellied gasoline. 
That was a scfentific war— 
none of that random pulveriz- 
ing. That was just swibbles 
going down into cellars and 
ruins and hiding-places and 
digging out those Contraper- 
sons one by one. Until we had 
all of them. So now,” he fin- 


ished, gathering up his equip- 
ment, “we don’t have to wor- 
ry about wars or anything of 
that sort. There won't be any 
more conflicts, because 
don’t have any contrary ideol- 
ogies. As Wright showed, it 
doesn’t really matter what 
ideology we have; it isn’t im- 
portant whether it’s Com- — 
munism or Free Enterprise or . 
Socialism or Fascism or Slav- 
ery. What's important is that 
every one of us agrees com- 
pletely; that we're all abso- 
lutely loyal. And as long as we 
have our swibbles—” He 
winked knowingly at Court- 
land. “Well, as a new swibble 
owner, you've found out the 
advantages. You know the 
sense Of security and satisfac- 


-tion in being certain that your 


ideology is exactly congruent - 
with that of everybody else in 
the world. That there’s no pos- 
sibility, no chance whatsoever 
that you'll go astray—and that 
some passing swibble will 
feed on you.” 


T WAS MacDowell who 

managed to pull himself to- 
gether first. “Yeah,” he said 
ironically. “It certainly sounds 
like what the missus and I 
want.” 


“Oh, you ought to have a 
swibble of your own,” the re- 
pPairman urged. “Consider—if 
you have your own swibble, 
it'll adjust you automatically. 
Tt’ll keep you on the right 


We. 
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track without strain or fuss. 
You'll always know you’re not 
going wrong—remember the 
swibble slogan: Why be half 
loyal? With your own swib- 
ble, your outlook will be cor- 
rected by painless degress... 
but if you wait, if you just 
hope yowre on the right 
track, why, one of these days 
you may walk into a friend’s 
living room and his swibble 
may just simply crack you 
open and drink you down. Of 
course,” he reflected, “a pass- 
ing swibble may still get you 
in time to straighten you out, 
But usually it’s teo late. Usu- 
ally—” He smiled. “Usually 
people go beyond redemption, 
once they get started.” 


“And your job,” Pesbroke 
muttered, “is to keep the 
swibbles working?” 

“They do get out of adjust- 
ment, left to themselves.” 


“Isn't it a kind of paradox?” 
Pesbroke pursued. “The swib- 
bles keep us in adjustment, 
and we keep them in adjust- 
ment...it’s a closed circle.” 

The repairman was in- 
trigued. “Yes, that’s an inter- 
esting way of putting it. But 
we must keep control over the 
swibbles, of course. So they 


don't die.” He shivered. “Or 
worse.” 

“Die?” Hurley said, still 
not understanding. “But if 


they’re built—” Wrinkling his 
brows, he said, “Hither they're 


machines or they're alive. 
Which is it?” 

Patiently, the repairman ex- 
plained elementary . physics. 
“Swibble-culture is an organic 
phenotype evolved in a pro- 
tein medium under controlled 
conditions, The directing neu- 
relogical tissue that forms the 
basis of the swibble is alive, 
certainly, in the sense that it 
prows, thinks, feeds, excretes 
waste, Yes, it’s definitely 
alive. But the swibble as a 
functioning whole, is a manu- 
factured item. The organic 
tissue is inserted in the master 
tank and then sealed. I cer- 
tainly don’t repair that; I 
Pive it nutriments to restore a 
proper balance of diet, and I 
try to deal with parasitic or- 
fanisms that find their way. 
into it. I try to keep it adjust- 
ed and healthy. The balance 
of the organism, is, of course, 
totally mechanical.” — 

“The swibble has direct ac- 
cess to human minds?” Ander- 
son asked, fascinated. 


“Waturally. It’s an artificial- 
ly evolved telepathic meta- 
zoon. And with it, Wright | 
solved the basic problem of 
modern times: the existence 
of diverse, warring ideological 
factions, the presence of dis- 
loyalty and dissent. In the 
words of General Steiner’s fa- 
mous aphorism: War is an ex- 
tension of disagreement from 
the voting booth to the battle- 
field. And the preamble of the 
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World Service Charter: War, 
if it is to be eliminated, must 
be eliminated from the minds 
of men, for it is in the minds 
ef men that disagreement be- 
gins. Up until 1965, we had no 
way to get into the minds of 
men. Up until 1963, the prob- 
lem was unsolvable.” 

“Thank God,” Fay 
clearly. 


said 


THE REPAIRMAN failed 
to hear; he was carried 
away by his own enthusiasm, 
“By means of the swibble, 
weve managed to transform 
the basic seciological problem 
of loyalty into a routine tech- 
nical matter: to the mere mat- 
ter of maintenance and repair. 
Our only concern is keep the 
swibbles functioning correct- 
ly; the rest is up to them.” 

“In other words,” Courtland 
said faintly, “you repairmen 
are the only controlling influ- 
ence over the swibbles. You 
represent the total human 
agency standing above these 
machines.” 

The repairman reflected. “I 
suppose so,” he admitted mod- 
estly. “Yes, that’s correct.” 

“Except for you, they pret- 
ty damn well manage the hu- 
man race.” 

The bony chest swelled with 
complacent, confident pride. 
“I suppose you could say 
that.” 

: “Look,” Courtland said 
thickly. He grabbed hold of 


the man’s arm. “How the hell 
can you be sure? Are you real- 
ly in control?” A crazy hope 
Was rising up inside him; as 
long as men had power over 
the swibbles there was a 
chance to roll things back. 
The swibbles could be disas- 
sembled, taken apart piece by 
piece. As long as swikbles had 
to submit to human servicing 
it wasn’t quite hopeless. 
“What, sir?” the repairman 
inquired. “Of course we're in 
control, Don’t you worry.” 
Firmly, he disengaged Coiurt- 
land’s fingers. “Now, where is 
your swibble?” He glanced 


‘around the room. “I'll have to 


hurry; there isn’t much time 
left’ 

“T haven't got a swibble,” 
Courtland said., 

For a moment it didn't reg- 
ister, Then a strange, intri- 
cate Expression crossed the re- 
pairman’s face. “No swibble? 
But you teld me—” 

“Something went wrong,” 
Courtland said hoarsely. 
“There aren't any swibbles. 
It’s too early—they haven't 
been invented. Understand? 
You came too soon!” 

The young man’s eyes 
popped. Clutching his eauip- 





ment he stumbled back two 
steps, blinked, opened his 
mouth and tried to speak, 


“Too—soon?” Then compre- 
hension arrived. Suddenly he 
looked older, much older, “I 
wondered, All the undamaged 
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buildings...the archaic fur- 
nishings, The transmission 
machinery must have miuis- 
phased!" Rage flashed over 


him. “That instantaneous serv- 
ice—I knew dispatch should 
have stuck to the old mechan- 
ical system. I told them 
to make better tests. Lord, 
‘there’s going to be hell to 
pay; 1f we ever get this mixup 
straightened out Tll be sur- 
prised.” 

Bending furiously down, he 
hastily dropped his equipment 
back in the case. In a single 
motion he slammed and locked 
it, straightened up, bowed 
briefly at Courtland. 

“Good evening,’ he 
frigidly, And vanished. 

The circle of watchers had 
nothing to watch, The swibble 
repairman had gone back 
where he came from. 


said 


FTER <A time Pesbroke 
turned and signalled to 


the man in the kitchen. 


“Might as well shut off the 
tape recorder,’ he muttered 
bleakly. “There’s nothing 
more to record.” 

“Good Lord,” Hurley said, 
shaken. “A world run by ma- 
chines.” 

Fay shivered. “I couldn’t be- 
lieve that little fellow had so 
much power; I thought he was 
just a minor official.” 

“He’s completely in charge,” 
Courtland said harshly. 

There was silence. 

One of the two children 
yawned sleepily. Fay turned 
abruptly to them and herded 
them efficiently into the bed- 
room. “Time for you two to 
be in bed,” she commanded, 
with false gaiety. 

Protesting sullenly, the two 
boys disappeared, and the 
door closed. Gradually, the 
living room broke into motion. 
The tape recorder man began 
rewinding his reel. The legal 
stenographer shakily collect- 
ed her notes and put away 
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her pencils. Hurley lit up a 

cigar and stood puffing mood- 

ily, his face dark and somber. 
“I suppose,” Courtland said 


finally, “that we’ve all accept- 
ed it; we assume it’s not a 
fake.” 


“Well,” Pesbroke pointed 
out, “he vanished. That ought 
to be proof enough. And all 
that junk he took out of his 
Jt 

“It’s e¢nly nine years,” Park- 
inson, the electrician, said 
thougnotfully, “Wright must 
be alive already. Let’s look 
him up and stick a shiy into 
him.” 

“Army engineer,’ MacDow- 
ell apreed. “R. J. Wright. It 
ought to be possible to locate 


him, Maybe we can. keep it. 


from happening.” 

“How long would you guess 
people like him can keep the 
swibbles under control?” An- 
derson asked. 

Courtland shrugged wearily. 
“No telling. Maybe years... 
maybe a century. But sooner 
or later something’s going to 
come up, something they 
didn’t expect. And then it'll 
be predatory machinery prey- 
ing on all of us. 

Bay shuddered violently, “It 
sounds awful; I’m certainly 
Flad it won't be for awhile.” 

“You and the repairman,” 
‘Courtland said bitterly. “As 
long as it doesn’t affect 
you—” 

Fay’s overwrought nerves 
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“We'll discuss it 
She smiled jerkily 
at Pesbroke. “More coffee? 
I'll put some on.” Turning 
on her heel, she rushed from 
the living room into the 
kitchen. 

While she was filling the 
Silex with water, the doorbell 
quietly rang. 

The roomful of people 


flared up. 
later on.” 


froze. They looked at each 
other, mute and horrified. 

“He's back,” Hurley said 
thickly. 


“Maybe it’s not him,” An- 
derson suggested weakly. 
“Maybe it’s the camera peo- 
ple, finally.” 

But none of them moved to- 
ward the door. After a time 
the bell rang again, longer, 
and more insistently. 

“We have to answer 
Pesbroke said woodenly. 

“Not me,” the legal stenog- 
rapher quavered. 

“This isn’t my apartment,” 
MacDowell pointed ont. 

Courtland moved rigidly to- 
ward the door. Even before he 
took hold of the knob he knew 
what it was. Dispatch, using 
its new-fangled instantaneous 
transmission. Something ta 
get work crews and repairmen 
directly to their stations. So 
control of the swibbles would 
be absolute and perfect; so 
nothing would go wrong. 

But something had gone 
wrong. The control had fouled 
itself up. It was working up- 


Lise 
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side down, completely back- 
wards, Self-defeating, futile: 
it was too perfect. Gripping 
the knob, he tore the door 
open. 

wtanding in the hall were 
four men. They wore plain 
fray uniforms and caps. The 
first of them whipped off his 
cap, flanced at a written 
sheet of paper, and then nod- 
ded politely at Courtland., 

“Evening, sir,” he said 
cheerfully. He was a husky 
man, wide-shouldered, with a 
shock of thick brown hair 
hanging over his sweat-shiny 
forehead. “We—uh—got a lit- 
tle lost, I guess. Took awhile 
to get here.” 

Peering into the apartment, 
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There have been requests for thell 


he hitched up his heavy leath- 
er belt, stuffed his route-sheet 
into his pocket, and rubbed 
his large, competent hands to- 
gether. 

“It's downstairs in the 
truck,” he announced, address- 
ing Courtland and the whole 
living room of people. “Tell 
me where you want it, and 
we'll bring it right up. We 
should have a good-sized space 
—that side over there by the 
window should do.” Turning 
away, he and his crew moved 
energetically toward the sery- 
ice elevator. “These late-mod- 
el swibbles take up a lot of 
room.” 
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restoration of the letter department; | 


rather than answer those requests individually, Pll reply here: 
it’s up to you. 

If you readers write enough letters to justify a letter depart- 
ment, we'll mn one. If you write long letters, we'll run long 
we loved to be loved—we also like to have the errors of our ways 


pointed out to us. Arguments doubly welcome: we like to see the 


interchange of opinion, and you'll doubtless see our two cents 
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worth, now and then. 
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letters and vice versa. Blessings and blastings alike are welcome; 
You take it from here. 7 
_l 








READIN’ and WRITHIN’ 
Book Reviews by Damon Knight 


ARTHMAN, COME 
. HOME, by James Blish. 
Putnam, $3.50. 

Putnam's first venture into 
science fiction is a big, com- 
plex landmark of a book. It 
represents several years’ work 
by one of the most painstak- 
ing and devious plotters in 
the business: full of second 
and third thoughts, it’s as 
hard to take in at one look as 


an Edwardian-Georgian-Vic- — 


torian mansion. 

Most of it was originally 
published in the form of four 
novelets, three in Astounding 
Scrence Fiction, one in Two 
Complete Sciénee Adventure 
Novels. But piecemeal it never 
had the impact it has here, as 
one bound-together entity; 
moreover, Blish’s involute 
text is so dense, not to say 
opaque, that many readers 
may have failed, as I did, ta 


make much sense of it the 
first time around. : 

“Qnee antigravity Was an 
engineering reality,” says the 
author’s prologue, “it was ne 
fonger necessary to design 
Ships. especially for space 
travel, for neither mass nor 
aerodynamic jines meant any- 
thing any more. The mest 
massive and awkward object 
could be lifted and hurled off 
the Barth, and carried almost 
any distance. Whole cities, if 
necessary, could be moved.” 

New York was one of those 
that were moved, and never 
came back. Set free by the an- 
tigravity “spindizzy,” some 
hundreds of years after the 
fall of the West in 2105, it be- 
came a migrant worker city. 
This is its story, and by ex- 
tension, the story of all the 
interstellar cities—the “Ok- 
1es," 
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In form this is an epic, and 
the most revealing comparison 
in science fiction, I think— 
though it’s not likely to 
please Blish—is the #orome 
series by Neil R. Jones, which 
appeared almost endlessly in 
the old Amazing Stories, and 
later in Super Science Stories. 

Both groups of stories have 
the same cosmic scale, the 
same limitation to a series of 
visited worlds—all of whose 
inhabitants exhibit certain 


similarities—; in both, the im- 


mortality of the voyagers con- 
tributes a curious dreamlike 
effect; and in both the dom- 
inant impression is that the 
chief characters are fine fel- 
lows off to have adventures, 
although Blish pretends that 


his spacegoing cities are ho- 


bos looking for work. 


Add the recurrent conflict 
of Good-vs.-Evil, as in The 
Lone Ranger, et al., and you 
have a formula that is prob- 
ably as old as tale-telling, and 
I suppose as durable. 

The difference, aside from 
Blish’s considerably greater 
talent, lies in his insistence on 
imposing the Okie parallel— 
the idea referred to above, 
that light can be shed on the 
cities career by comparing 
them with displaced migra- 
tory workers. 


This is the deepest flaw in 
the book, and there’s no way 
of justifying it within this 


_* * Where 
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framework—you simply have 
to accept it or forget it.. 

On the author's own show- 
ing, the space cities are virtu- 


ally self-sufficient. They 
erow their own food, and 
manufacture it by cracking 


petroleum. They're equipped 
to mine and drill for any min- 
eral they need. And what one 
Okie city can’t handle, anoth- 
er can. 

Biish has his Okies seeking 
out inhabited worlds: 
there's people, 
there’s work.’ ” 

But the city doesn’t need 


work: it needs petroleum, and 
it can get that—but perverse- 
ly doesn’t try—for the tak- 
ing, on an uninhabited planet. 
Blish’s other answers to this 
question are not sufficient, 
either: the cities need repair 
and docking facilities: So 
they do, but they could and 
logically should run such fa- 
cilities themselves, as the buc- 
caneers did at Tortuga. They 
need anti-agathic drugs to 
prolong their lives? All right, 
but somebody has to grow the 
plants and extract the drugs— 
why not Okies? 


BEse IN a talk given at 
the Little Monsters of 
America convention in New 
York, July 1952, (Reprinted 
as an article in Redd Boggs’ 
amateur magazine “Skyhook,” 
Autumn 1952.) coined the 
terms “template series” and 
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“evolutionary series” to dis- 
tinguish those groups of sto- 
ries which merely repeat 
themselves from those which 
develop and go somewhere. 
The Okie stories were his ex- 
ample of the latter type, and 
they do develop, do go some- 
where—but there are template 
elements in them, all the same. 

In each of the four long epi- 
sodes which make up the 
book, the city is forced to 
land in an inhabited system 
of planets. In the first two, 
they land in the middle of a 
local war. In the others, not 
finding any, they stir one up. 
In all four cases, the Earth 
cops—inimical to Okies in or- 
der to fit into the parallel, 
and for no other evident rea- 
son—show up to complicate 
matters. In all four, Amalfi, 
the thousand-year-old mayor 
of New York (and by far the 
roundest and most likeable 
character in the book), pullsa 
last-minute rabbit out of his 
Nat and saves the city. 

If this sounds to you un- 
easily reminiscent of van 
Vogt, you're right. In form 
the book is an epic; in method 
it's a van Vogt story. A born 
technician, Blish will pursue 
any technical device that in- 
terests him to its last gasp— 
in this case, what William 
Atheling, Jr., calls van Voegt’s 
“intensively recomplicated” 
story. My own term is sim- 
pler; I call it the Kitchen 
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sink Technique. 

Briefly, this consists of 
packing as much as possible 
of everything into a given 
space. I mean almost every- 
thing: plot, incident, back- 
ground, allusion, confusion; 
character usually gets left out. 

Some of it is wonderful. 
There’s Blish’s breathtaking 
description of the Rift, for 
example—"a valley cut in the 
face of the galaxy’—so in- 
conceivably vast that from its 
center the stars form a double 
curtain of haze: too far away 
even to be seen as individual 
points of light. 

There's a poetry of courage 
in the city’s venturing into 
that chasm, like the fantastic 
bravery of Eon-Tiki or Co- 
lumbus’ fleet...but mot for 
long. This is a Kitchen Sink 
story; the Rift, like the Af- 
rican jungle or the interior of 
the Earth in a Burroughs epic, 
turns out to be as cozily pop- 
ulated with friends and ene- 
mies as a Broadway drugstore. 
And off we go. 

I think this is a bad meth- 
od: it makes spectacular trick- 
ery, but seldom a sound story. 
In Blish’s hands, brilliantly 
effective as it often is, it re- 
sults im an incessantly dou- 
bled-back plot that is often 
confusing and sometimes 
directly seli-contradictory, 
Worse, as a subsidiary effect, 
the human changes are all 
sprung on you so suddenly 
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that they’re unbelievable. 
Blish’s resolution of the Am- 
alfi-Hazleton relationship, for 
exatinple, is as unconvincing 
as it is unpleasant...and then, 
by heaven, he retrieves it with 
exactly the right symbol. 


The whole book is like that. 
There’s no time to puzzle over 
such questions as why Mayor 
Amalfi, with his “direct in- 
tuition of spatial distances 
and mass pressures” —and 
spindizzy fields, apparently— 
couldn't determine the loca- 
tion of the buried bindlestiff 
city on the planet He. Things 
are moving too fast; He is 
whirled off into intergalactic 
space,. the bindlestiff de- 
stroyed, and before you know 
it, you're caught up again in 
the rapid, powerful movement 
that is the E-S story's one 
major virtue. 

And gradually, in spite of 
all the repetition and confu- 
sion, the packrat crowding of 
irreleyant information, a sym- 
metrical and moving story ap- 

ears. Out of all the details in 
the book, some will be for you 
—not the same ones that hit 
me, very likely, but they wil 
build up much the same im- 
pressive picture. Blish’s scale 
is the whole galaxy, a view 
that has to be awe-inspiring if 
he can only make you see it: 
and he does, 1 think, more 
successiully than any pre- 
Vlous writer. 

Brom a publishing stand- 
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point the most interesting 
thing about this book is its 
relative complexity and pu- 
rity as science fiction. When 
one of the big trade publish- 
ing houses enters this field 
for the first time, you expect 
it to turn instinctively to pho- 
ny science fiction—oversim- 
plified until even the publish- 
er himself can understand it, 
adulterated with anything 
handy, and as chockfull of 
scientific errors as breakfast 
cereal of crackle and pup. 
This book, on the contrary, 
bristles with scientific cor- 
rectness, and 1s about as writ- 
ten down as the Smyth KEe- 
port. If it seliz, as I hope, we 
will all have some revaluation 
to do. 
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HE ATTENTION SB5Ban- 

tam Books has been paying 
to science fiction, following 
trail broken by Bailantine and 
others, is one of the most en- 
couraging things about our 
microcosm of late. A recent 
release of Bantam’s is one of 
science fiction’s few genuine 
classics, out of print in this 
country since 1937—KFEarel 
Capek’s wonderful WAR 
WITH THE NEWTS. 


The publishers’ cover blurb 
("...a great novelist’s elec- 
trifying story of what might 
happen to our world tomeor- 
row....") is of course pure 
Space gas, as Tom Corbett 
would say. This is a satire, one 
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of the great ones. It has enor- 
mous charm, tenderness, hu- 
mor, wit...and all the time, 
gently, patiently, it is flaying 
human society inch by inch. 
. The Newts (a giant species 
hitherto known only as a fos- 
sil) were discovered on the 
shore of Tanah Masa by 
gloomy old Captain J. van 
Toch, who took a paternal lik- 
ing to them. (““What's the 
use, you ought to be honest 
even with animals.) At first 
they brought up pearl shells 
in exchange for tools to build 
their dams and breakwaters, 
and weapons to fight sharks. 
Later, when it was discovered 
that they could talk, it was 
natural for more and more 
people to try to find other 
uses for them. 

With great ingenuity and in 
spite of the most dishearten- 
ing obstacles, they succeeded: 


The flezh of the Newts has 
also been taken to be unfit 
for human consumption and 
even poisonous; if eaten raw, 


it causes acute pains, vomit- 
ing, and owmental hallucina- 
tions, Dr. FPinkel ascertained 
after many experiments per- 


formed on himself. That these 
harmful effects disappear if 
the chopped meat is scalded 
with hot water (as with some 


toadstools), and after wash- 
ine thoroughly it is pickled 
for twenty-four hours in a 


weak solution of permangan- 
ate of potash. Then it can be 
eocked or stewed, and tastes 
like inferior beef. In this way 
we ate a Newt called Hans;_ 
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he was an able and intelligent 
animal with a special hent 
for seientific work; he was 
employed in Dr. Finkel’s de- 
partment as his assistant, 
and even refined chemiecsl 
analysis could be entrusted to 
him, We used to have long 
eonversations with him in the 
evenings, amusing ourselves 
with his insatiable thirst for 
knowledec, With deep regret 
we had to put Hans to death, 


because my experiments in 
trenonning him made him 
blind... 

Fed, protected, dissected, 


exploited, armed by every na- 
tion against every other, the 
Newts continued to grow in 
numbers and knowledge. Not 
s0 many years after old Cap- 
tain van Toch passed away, 
there were already twenty bil- 
lion worker and warrior 
Wewts in the world, or about 
ten times more Newts than 
people. 

The world awoke one day to 
find an earthquake had sunk 
three hundred square miles of 
Louisiana under shallow wa- 
ter, and a strange croaking ra- 
dio voice came out of the sea: 
““Hello, you people! Don’t get 
excited.... There are too 
many of us. There is not space 
enough for us on your coasts 
any longer. Therefore we 
must break down your conti- 
Nentssisee-s: 

This is the sort of book that 
makes the reviewer want to 
quote it endlessly; but if you 
once start, it's hard to know 
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what to leave out. Here’s one 
last sample: 


...The Young Newts appar- 
ently stood for progress with- 
out any reservations or re- 
strictions, and declared that 
below the water they ought 
to assimilate all land culture 
of every kind, not omitting 
even football, fascism, and 
sexual perversions... 


Only out of a landlocked 
and tired little nation could 
have come such raw despair, 
so incredibly blended with 
gentle, calm affection. “The 
Newts,’ says Egon Hostovsky 
in his Note On the Author, 
“are, of course, symbols of 
nazis and communists.” So 


they are, fleetingly at the end — 


of the book, which tails off 
into a nightmare much as 
Mark Twain's “A Connecticut 
Yankee” does; but most of the 
time, I think, the Newts are 
ourselves as Capek saw us— 
gentle, long-suffering, mute; 
the natural prey of business- 
men, politicians, experiment- 
ers, militarists, and all other 
sharks of the land. 


Joe eS Cc. CLARKE'S 
third Ballantine novel, 
EARTHLIGHT ($2.75 and 
35¢), is another unhurried, 
low-key job or work like his 
“Prelude to Space”. Unlike 
the latter, though, and still 
more unlike “Childhood's 
End”, this is a workmanlike 
treatment of nothing very 
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much—the Clarke version, in 
fact, of space opera, 

It has the virtues of 
Clarke’s keen, scholarly spec- 
ulation, his mystic-travelogcue 
imagination (the description 
of a sunset on the Moon's 
Mare Imbrium is particularly 
fine), and his sedately Rabel- 
aislan sense of humor, to name 
a few, not forgetting a cloak- 
and-dagger plot which might 
have become thoroughly ex- 
citing in other hands: but 
somehow Clarke the future 
historian has got mixed in 
here where he doesn't belong, 
shoving his characters out of 
the way at the damnedest mo- 
ments to comment on the sto- 
ry himself, anticipating, phi- 
losophizing, and in general 
making the whole thing seem 
as remote as possible. It srows 
very real, all the same, in 
that wrone-end-of-the-tele- 
scope way that you associate 
with history, and at its tamest, 
it makes pleasant reading. 


I'm sorry to say that Ballan- 
tine’s hardbound editions in 
their new format, barely larg- 
er all around than the paper- 
backs, don’t seem to me to be 
worth the price. 


THE IMMORTAL 
STORM, by Sam Moskowitz. 
Atlanta Science Fiction Or- 
ganization Press, 713 Coven- 
try Road, Decatur, Ga.—5, 
direct from the publisher, 

[fara To Page 124] 





Eventually, they got around to what we were waiting for. They hit the 
keys and ship one was gone, out over the ocean. ...And | knew some-- 
thing they didn't...and wondered. 
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Phe most puportant thing of all, once the first moon-ship 
was constricted, was fhat Nt didiu't succeed. 


THE 
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FW ANHERE WAS no sound 
when it struck; there 
wouldn't be, of course. 

There was no sound where it 

struck, but 240,000 miles away 

sOund was fenerated in great 
quantity. Regardless of 
whether it was the physical 
definition or the physiologi- 
cal, sound emerged: “Moén- 
strous! My constituents will 
demand an investigation of 

“this cheap advertising 

trick... Monumental! A real 

tribute to scientific endeav- 


or... Classified? Hell, we 
didn’t have anything to do 
with it... Corn, pure corn. 


You'd think they could come 
up with something a little 
more subtle. I'll never use 
their products again...” 
However, the sound afiect- 


SPOT 


ed me not one whit; its pres- 
ence was merely indicative of 
success and that I’d had com- 
plete confidence in. It was the 
first one—the failure—that in- 
trigued me and made me hope- 
ful, but I’ll get to that shortly. 


The wild dream started as 
such one evening up at Russ’ 
house, Russell Arthur If am 
pleased to call a friend. He’s 
a puy just under average 
height with sandy hair, glass- 
es, and a spare frame, Unpre- 
possessing to look at, Russ is 
what I call a “specialized ge- 
nius.” He’s one of those peo- 
ple who know just about all 
there is to know about his 
own particular field, and 
while I could battle like crazy 
with him over most any sub- 
ject, when it came to publicity 
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or publications, I sat up and 
listened. You had to. In addi- 
tion—or maybe it’s more im- 
portant than his know-how— 
he has one of the most flex- 
ible minds I’ve ever seen in 
action. 

That night Russ had just 
landed a job as editor on one 
of Wilhelm’s trade magazines, 
It was a big step for him, and 
although Russ is one of those 
puys who likes to play it 
steely-hard, I could tell he 
was pleased and excited. And 
after we'd drunk a beer or two 
in celebration, we began kick- 
ing things around. 

That night I didn’t get the 
drift right away. Russ had 
muttered somethin g about 
_ concatenation of forces” and 

“the right person in the right 
place at the right time.” I was 
all set to drag in Korzybski, 
whom I knew Russ hadn't 
read, because I was confused. 

And right there he said, 
“Wilhelm is one of the big- 
fest industrialists in the coun- 
try.” 

OK, I thought, so we're 
back to him again. If you 
want to discuss your new- 
found job, well I guess you’ve 
got a right. So I just answered 
him with a non-committal 
“Umm.” 

Russ went on, “I don’t imag- 
ine that anyone really knows 
the extent of his holdings. 
Steel, coal, magnesium, ce- 
ment, aluminum, and Lord 
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knows what-all, as well as in- 
tangibles: brain teams, legal 
staffs, and everything that 
goes into the makeup of a 
leader of industry. Plus a 
very, very bright management 
policy. If you can handle your 
job, you go up; if not, you're 
out. But if you have an idea 
that’s good enough, you can 
always get to see Wilhelm 
himself; you can go right to 
the top. Only Lord help you 
if the idea or problem could 
be handled by the lower 
echelons; you'll be on your 
Way out again.” 

I figured it was about time 
to throw in another “Umm.” 
Frankly, I wasn’t too much in- 
terested in the industrialist or 
his workings. 

Russ continued to discuss 
Wilhelm, He seemed to know 
pretty much about the man 
and his background, but I was 
only listening with half an 
ear. 


And then apropos of noth- 
ing Russ asked me, “Suppose 
you were going to build the 
first rocket to the moon. How 
would you go about it?” 

“I’m no rocket engineer. 
Haven't you got a copy of 
‘Rockets, Missiles, and Space 
Travel’ around?” 

“Stop hedging,” he replied. 
“Suppose somebody came up 
to you and told you to go 
anead. What would you 
need?” ; 


I tried ‘to think, “Well,” I 
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began, “I suppose I'd organize 
a company to get funds. Sell 
shares, check with the UN—’ 

Russ broke in. “You don’t 
need to make like Harriman. 
What would you need to build 
rte 

He was pushing me, and I 
just said what popped into my 
mind, “Oh, industrial min- 
erals and metals, 1 guess. Not 
‘too much steel but some. Mag- 
nesium and aluminum in large 
quantities; concrete, maybe, 
for building the launching 
platforms...” 


And suddenly it came up 
and beat my brains out. Some 
body turned on the lights. 
What was that Russ had said 
about Wilhelm’'s holdings? No 
wonder he had been tall Sune 
about him so much. 

I jumped out of my chair, 
looking at Russ’ grin. 
Do do you know something I 
don't? Js it being built?” My 


Voice was tense with excite-" 


ment. 
He shook his head, regret- 
fully. “No, nothing is being 


built that I know of.” Then 
the gleam came back into his 
eye. “But can you think of a 
better man to do the job? If 
there were only some way of 
getting the idea over to him, 
of convincing him that it 
would be worth the effort. J 
know the value of the pub- 
licity he'd get; actually it 
would probably exceed the 
eost of the ship itself, consid- 


“Hey tr 
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ering that Wilhelm has every- 
thing he needs to start going. 
In addition, it probably is de- 
ductible.” 


We spent a lot of time that 
evening discussing the prob- 
lem. We couldn’t think of a 
way to get it across, It wasn’t 
simply a case of Russ walking 
in to see Wilhelm He'd still 
have had to go through chan- 
nels, and the next step up 
probably would have thrown 
him out. He didn’t want to 
risk his job on what was, af- 
ter all, a crazy idea, and I 
couldn’t say that I blamed 
him. But we had fun kicking 


that one around. 


4 Bee ENDS act one. Skip 
a year when we forgot 
about it. Get to me. 

I’m a drifter, a labor dil- 
etante if you will, though I 
dislike the use of the term. 
I'd like to find a job that 
could hold my interest, al- 
though I must admit that 
there are a few things I 
haven't tried yet. In fact, I'd 
love to hire out on one of 
those expeditions on the Trail 
of Ancient—it doesn’t partic- 
ularly matter Ancient wat; 
I’m a sucker for the title. The 
only drawback is a wife and. 
family that have to be sup- 
ported, so instead of looking 
around for old, hving Metase- 
quoia, I found myself tossing 
around new, deadweight 100- 
pound sacks, 
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A couple of weeks of. that 
and you begin to look for the 
fastest way out. 

One morning, about four 
oclock, I got this brilliant 
idea. Why not get into pub- 
licity? And how? Easy! Sell 
Mr. Wilhelm the moon. 
Crazy? You know how good 
ideas look at 4:00 A.M. So I 
sat down and wrote the gen- 
tleman a long letter pointing 
out that I'd heard if you have 
an idea good enough you 
could pet in to see him. I was 
also fiendishly clever, I 
thought, in piquing his cu- 
Triosity. I asked for an ap- 
pointment—he lives in the 
area—and sealed the letter. 
Then I went back to sleep. 


The next day, in the cold 
light of the cement sacks, I 
realized that I had been fool- 
ish: that I wasn’t facing my 
particular problem squarely; 
and that I was going to tear 
the letter up when I got home 
and do some mature thinking. 
Only, when I did get home, I 
found that my wite had 
mailed the letter. And anyway, 
I was a litle tired that night 
for constructive thinking... 

Three days later I got an 
answer to that letter. An ap- 
pointment had been made for 
me to see the industrialist. Of 
all things, I hadn’t expected 
that; but sometimes it’s sur- 
prising what you can get by 
just asking. IT put on my best 
suit, shined my shoes, and 
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started for the interview feel- 
ing like a damn fool. Now 
that I had his attention, just 
what was I going to say? 

I was ushered in and, to 
make matters worse, it hit me 
then that what I had to do 
was a selling job. I’m no sales- 
man—I tried selling furnaces 
door to door once—and [I just 
don't go for this “positive 
thinking” stuff or the Big 
Smile. 


Wilhelm was slightly stout 
and balding. I judged him to 
be six-footish, but he was sit- 
ting down, so I wasn’t sure. 
You've seen the pictures; you 
don’t need any more of a phys- 
ical description. What you 
can't know until you come 
into contact with it is the aura 
that surrounded him. I have a 
pretty fair opinion of myself, 
and I’ve always figured that 
when the time came for lead- 
ership IL could do all right, but 
this Wilhelm was something 
else again. He was a big man. 
Now I know what they meant 
by “Captain of Industry.” 
Here was a man who had to 
make a name for himself; it 
was something inherent like 
blue eyes or big bones. 


LOOKED around at the 

furnishings, the desk, and 
the rest of the office. And my 
first words were completely 
banal: “Just lke the movies.” 
I:felt silly, and smiled. 

He smiled back. 


“Some- 
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what.” Then he looked me 
over, smiled again, and asked, 
“Wo briefcase?” 

I shook my head. “I’m a vir- 
fin at this business.” 

“so I see.” Wilhelm glanced 
at his watch. “You’ve wasted 
almost a minute with plati- 
tudes; got anything to say in 
the next four?” 

That busy-executive-looks- 
at-watch act made me a little 


mad; I’d met the type before 


and it struck me that he was 
too big a guy to try that hard 
to impress me. “Don't blame 
me for being a little nervous,” 
I shot back, which really 
wasn't indicative of my best 
repartee. 

. “T don’t,” he replied, and 
added, “We can sit here for 
the rest of the time staring at 
each other if you wish. :l've 
fiven you five minutes, so you 
can do what you want with it.” 

‘50 here it was. Brass had 
carried me that far—brass and 
a screwy idea. Brass wouldn't 
get me any farther, not with 
that personality across from 
me, sp it was put up or shut 
up. 

And the first of three good 
Inspirations hit me, I sudden- 
ly remembered my first look 
at Saturn through a twelve- 
inch .refractor; it had been 
cloudy during the day and 
that night there ' was just 
enough of a few tenuous wisps 
left to make the ringed beauty 
almost unreal. I remembered 
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a conversation I’d had with 
one of the older kids when I 
was seven; he'd located Venus 
for me in the early evening 
sky and asked, “Do you think 
there are any people up 
there?” and I couldn’t sleep 
for hours wondering. 

I remembered the occasion 
when I was five that a mining 
engineer stuck a hunk of fos- 
siliferous sandstone in my 
hand and said, “Those animals 
are one hundred seventy mil- 
lion years old” and I felt the 
wonder of time in the palm of 
my hand. 

I remembered G-8 and His 
Battle Aces, Doc Savage, and 
Air Wonder Stories. I remem- 
bered my first look at a 
mounted dinosaur skeleton 
and how, when the guard 
wasn't looking, I’d_ timidly 
stuck out a hand and felt 
those live dead bones; I re- 
membered asking a lecturer in 
the Hayden Planetarium for 
her autograph, 

It was easy. I gave Wilhelm 
both barrels. The words 
werent important. I had to 
get the emotion over to him. 

And then I said, “How 
would you like me to build 
you a monument that would 
last for the lifetime of man 
and longer? A monument that 
would need no upkeep, that 
wouldn't be affected by weath- 
er, and that every human 


would see at some time or oth- 


er in his life?” 
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He asked, “Where?” But I 
was willing to bet my bottom 
dollar he knew. 

“The moon,” 

I liked that guy. There was 
no double take, no stupidly 
uttered, “Huh?” That he was 
big enough for the biggest job 
I had confirmed for me in 
that moment. “How do you 
propose to get there?” was all 
he asked. 

“I don’t,” I said and hap- 
pened to note the time. My 
five minutes were up. He saw 
what I’d seen. “Keep talking; 
you've earned more time.” 

I exulted and went on, 
“Nobody will go. We'll build 
that monument right here and 
smear it all over a portion of 
the moon’s surface. If the pay- 
load of a multi-step rocket was 
a couple of hundred pounds 
of powered aluminum or gyp- 
sum or any good light-reflec- 
tor, and if the rocket crashed, 
why you'd have the...the...” 
I groped for the right words 
and then that second inspira- 
tion took hold. “You'd have 
the Wilhelm Spot.” 

He kind of smiled and said, 
“NWeat touch that—the ‘Wil- 
helm Spot’.” 

I blushed; he seemed to be 
able to see through me and my 
machinations. But in spite of 
the blushing, I could tell that 
down under he liked the name. 
I continued, “This is going to 
cost you.” 

“Now youre getting ama- 
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teurish again,” he snapped. 
“Of course itll cost. How — 
much ?™ 

“I haven't more than just a 
vague idea, and I'd hate to put 
a price on it at this shaky 
stage. But itll probably- be 
more than you think you can 
possibly spend and, since it 
isn’t-my money, less than what 
I’d estimate.” : 

He was more than just a bit 
Sarcastic, “You certainly have 
a practical head on your 
shoulders, young man. Don't 
you know that you're sup- 
posed to carry that briefcase 
in here, all packed with facts 
and figures?” 

“I can’t give you facts and 
figures; that'll be up to your 
engineering staff. But I think 
part of it may be deductible.” 
He began to look interested. 
“I really don’t know anything 
about corporation tax, so I 
might be wrong,” I said, and 
he shook his head at me. 

Then I went on to tell him 
about the ideal position he 
was in and how he was the one 
man in the country who could 
carry it off. And as I talked, I 
began to be swept by a feeling 
of failure. It was hard to de- 
scribe. It just seemed as 
though the light in his eye, 
which I lit by my emotional 
appeal, was slowly going out. 
I was desperate—I had a feel- 
ing that there wasn't poing to 
be another chance—and then 
that third inspiration came up, 
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It was born out of something 
Fuss had said during the con- 
versation a year before. Some- 
thing that I hadn't paid any 
attention to, but something 
that buried itself in my sub- 
conscious waiting to blossom 
out. 

I leaned forward in my 
chair and looked him full in 
the face. I didn’t allow myself 
to think that this was the fi- 
nal appeal, that this had to do 
it. “They say that at our pres- 
ent stage of technology the 
thing can’t be done. They say 
it is impossible. I’m betting 
that you could do it; I’ve 
heard that you've done the im- 
possible.” 

The light flickered, went 
out, flickered on again. I sat 
there almost exhausted and... 
I...couldn’t...tell! 

He said, “I want to think 
about this; Pll let you know.” 

They were discouraging- 
sounding words, but I wasn’t 
sure which way the dice had 
fallen. Frankly, I don’t think 
Wilhelm knew either. 


qe NEXT day, those 
sacks weighed one thou- 
sand pounds a piece, and it 
took me five minutes to move 
each one. I worked hard all 
day and discovered that it was 
ten o'clock in the morning. 
something had happened to 
my space and time sense; but, 
_fortunately for my sanity, a 
month later that day came to 
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an end. And during the day 
my wite had received a phone 
call summoning me back for 
more discussion. I was excited 
enough to forget to shine my 
shoes. 

I walked in and—well, have 
you ever gotten a hunch over 
a roulette table? Known that 
the number you played was _ 
coming up? Or, 1f you're not 
the gambling sort, have you 
ever watched a football game 
and known after a minute of 
play that the three-to-one un- 
derdog was going to win? I 
was hot; I knew we were go- 
ing to try it, and Wilhelm 
knew I knew. 

“What do you want out of 
it?” he asked. 

“T could be altruistic—” I 
beran. 

“You've been honest up to 
now,’ he put in. : 

“—so,”’ I continued, “let's 
say three things. First, I'd 
like to see how a full-fledged 
publicity campaign is run. I 
would like to work along with 
the guy who is going to han- 
dle the publicity on this.” 

“Ata good salary,” he inter- 
jected dryly. 

That burned me. “You 
might be surprised,” I. said 
and told him; he was sur- 
prised. 

“Tim trying to figure out 
for some years now, myself.” 
And then I got back on the 
subject: “Second—and this 
one is going to be hard for 
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you to take—I want to name 
the man to handle the publi- 
city.” 

It was hard for him to take. 
He didn’t like the idea. I told 
him about Russ Arthur and 
his capabilities; he still didn’t 
like it. 

“Why should I trust what 
will be the world’s biggest 
story to someone I don’t 
know?” he asked. 

“Because it is ie world’s 
biggest story,” replied. 
“Hell, a trained shimponcee 
could get you results on this. 
And, without Russ, the whole 
thing is off.” 

He sat there looking at me 
coldly. “Do you really think 
that would bother me? What’s 
to stop me from going ahead 
on my own?” 

suddenly my head came 
down out of the clouds. My 
bubble was bursting. Here I'd 
been playing big wheel for the 
last few minutes, and I was 
forcibly reminded that my 
part in this was at the suffer- 
ance and grace of Wilhelm. 
“Wrell,” I said, “there’s really 
nothing except that I have 
ideas and sources that might 
take you a while to dig up.” 


I" WAS THE first and only 
time I ever tried to bluff 


him. I had nothing, really, 
that any informed layman 
couldn't get in fifteen min- 
utes thought, But it had 


popped out so suddenly and 
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without much thought that I 
didn’t have a chance to build 
up an emotional charge—and 
he didn’t thereby have a 
chance to judge it for what it 
was, Still, I often wondered 
whether he didn’t suspect that 
I was bluffing; basically he 
was pretty nice, and he may 
have been giving me a break. 

“Tll accept the first two 
conditions tentatively,” he 
said after a few seconds. 
“What was the third?” 

“That you turn over the re-~ 
sults to whichever of the gov- 
ernment bodies is STR in 
rocket research.” 

“Why?” 

“Because itll be helpful 
when they start putting men 
in them.” 

“I don't like it,” he frowned. 

“Look, you aren't and won't 
be in the business of building 
two-way rockets.” I noticed 
look on his face and amended 
hastily, “At least, not for the 
next few years. But by help- 
ing the people who are, you 
may be hastening the explora- 
tion of the solar system.” I 
hated the phrase the minute I 
said’ it; 1t was too trite. But 
then I realized that Wilhelm 
hadn't heard it a tenth so 
much as I, and it didn’t seem 
to affect him as it had me. 
“Besides,” I added, “it might 
be deductible.” I couldn't help 
it; when I get nervous I fry 
to get funny. 


He was interested again. “It 
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might at that; that is, it might 
be saleable.” 

That didn’t hit me too well, 
but I said, “I don’t care how 
it gets to them as long as it 
does. The information is the 
important thing.” 

That seemed to tie it all up 
in ribbons. Wilhelm went back 
to discussing Russ and me. “I 
wonder how long you'll last. 
There ate going to be a hun- 
dred and one very capable 


people trying to edge you out. 


They'll push and pressurize, 
all in a very subtle way.” 

“Russ can take care of him- 
self. As for me, 1f things get 
too bad, I can always throw 
myself on your mercy.” 

“It won’t do you any good,” 
he replied, “unless you can 
prove you're capable of han- 
dling your job. Either do or 
fet out; you're in for a rude 


shock.” 


We exchanged a few more 
ainenities, and I left. I was go- 
ing to dig up Russ and spring 
it on him, But when I was by 
myself, what was happening 
dawned on me. I shook and a 
sweat—I was too nervous to 
note whether it was hot or 
cold—broke out all over. Visu- 
alize it, if you can. Here I 
was, a science fiction habitue, 
who was going to have a hand 
in getting the first rocket to 
the moon. The hope of a hun- 
dred thousand of us, and I 
was going to be allowed to 
convert part of it into reality. 


Li? 


I was proud and scared, and 1£f 
the long-dead dream of an 
eleven-year-old of actually 
building the first rocket was 
gone—all I knew about rock- 
etry you could stuff into eff 
equals emmay—well, I could 
at least spread the word 
around. It was one of those 
moments in your life that you 
keep and hang onto and drag 
out to re-indulge in later on. 

Saying that Russ was excit- 
ed is, of course, an understate- 
ment. How can you describe 
an emotion like that? But he 
still managed, after a moment, 
to maintain a poker expres- 
sion. He said, “It took you 
long enough.” 

My mouth dropped open. 
“You mean...I was supposed 
to— 

He nodded. : 

“You haven’t any research 
you'd like done,’ I asked, 
“about jumping off a bridge 
with me doing the research?” 

“Mo,” he replied, “but if 
this doesn’t work out, you 
might be trying it on your 
own.” 

But what the heck. I imag- 
ine I’m the first catspaw 
who was ever so pleased to be 
a catspaw. Russ got right to 
work, cooking up ideas. This 
was his baby, and he’d had a 
lot of time thinking what to 
do with it. 

Me? Call it the perversity 
of animate objects. I finished 
out my week with the sacks, 
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I wanted everything to_— be 
right, 

: OST OF what follows 


"Awas made public in broad 

outline. Russ and I worked 
hard enough for that effect. 
But there are some of those 
behind the scenes workings 
that should be told. 


Russ planned it this way: 
until we were ready to make 
it public, there would be no 
word of what we were doing. 
We were poing to keep it si- 
lent until we hit them with 
everything we had, and then 
we were going to keep hitting 
until we had everyone groggy 
—and incidentally, the name 
Wilhelm and its products 
known all over the world. I 
had envisioned part of the fun 
of this as being able to men- 
tion casually to friends that I 
was working on Wilhelm’s 
rocket, but—wrell, it was the 
hardest part of the job to keep 
quiet. We did it, too, and 
without Security regulations. 

Part of our job was initial 
organization, before the pub- 
licity began, and Tll never 
forget that interview with 
Ley. We played it close to the 
vest, although I wanted badly 
to give him the story, and I 
have a feeling he thought we 
were crazy. But I guess when 
you get right down to it, the 
hardest person in the world to 
convince that a science fiction 
event is actually occurring 
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would be a science fiction 
“name.” Only maybe he wasn’t 
too sure; he gave us some 
good leads to follow. 


Von Braun didn’t need 
much urging. He jumped right 
in—and nearly jumped out of 
his skin when we finally told 
him, Ever see the cat that just 
ate the canary? That expres- 
sion typified him for the next 
months. 


And the organization began 
to grow. Russ was a hard 
taskmaster. If we were going 
to make the publicity on this, 
we were foing to know all 
about it, or he’d know why. 
po, while we were still in the 
planning stage, we attended 
conferences. Conferences on 
this, conferences on that. 
Math that I couldn’t begin to 
follow paraded across my eye- 
lids when I had ’em shut at 
night—that is, when I was al- 
lowed to sleep. Words like 
“feed” and “calorie” and “in- 
ject,” which to me had always 
had dietary connotations, were 
now thrown around with aban- 
don. Liquidus and solidus and 
what were the diffraction pat- 
terns in that last batch of 
magnesium alloy? What about 
crystallization? What about 
it? Two, four, six, eight; add 
‘em up and integrate. Nuts. I 
was bored sick, and I 
wouldn't have missed a second 
of it, 

A not-so-subtle-to-me direc- 
tion began to appear in our 
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advertising. Remember the 
double spread in that was 
done by Bonestell? The one 
in blue that showed, through 
the biast pattern, the Earth 
dropping away and with the 
words across the top “When 
We're Ready—" and at the 
bottom, simply, “lVillielm In- 
dustries?” We did it. We 
framed, amidst hysterical 
laughter, the letter that said 
the writer, if he had the oc- 
casion, would use -Wilhelm 
products because he liked our 
dignified advertising. 

Then there was the series 
that followed it in the nation- 
al magazines. We doubled in 
spades “Conquest in Space.” 
We had lEonestell working 
overtime, There wasn’t a bill- 
board in a large city that 
didn't have “When We're 
Ready—”" lettered on it. 

There was the Chicago 
Round Table series of discus- 
sions; that was a plant. So was 
that nut who stood up while 
Congress was in session. and 
started screaming what de- 
fense were our two friendly 
ecéans from the attackers 
from the moon. We spread it 
out, of course; we wanted just 
enough to pet the idea over 
without saturation, and I 
think We sticceeded. 

We even trotted out, to- 
wards the end, that old dog 
about claiming a hunk of the 


moon's surface. That one al- 


most backfired; the guy who 
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was doing it almost got inun- 
dated in a wave of crackpots 
who wanted to form a Moon 
Cult—but we should have ex- 
pected that from California. 


| pee DAY finally came 
when we could take the 
wraps off, when we could an- 
nounce it. Kuss sweated like 
mmad over the release; it was 
going to be short, terse, and 
the dam would break in back 
of it. 

“Why can't you use as a 
lead,” I suggested, “some- 
thing simple like ‘Wilhelm an- 
nounced today that he is be- 
ginning construction on a 
moon rocket’?” 


He shook his head. “It’s like 
a literary hook: you have to 
have a lead that will knock 
the pins out.” | 

“Well sure, but it strikes - 
me that the ‘respectfully sub- 
mitted’ lead would knock the 
pins out.” 

“But why not make it as ef- 
fective as possible?” And then 
he had it and typed out the 
lead that everyone knew very 
shortly, the one that began, 
“We're Ready—" 

Russ may have been; I 
wasn't. If I'd thought the pre- 
vious rat-race was something, 
it was only because I had 
nothing to compare it with. 
We were caught up ina small- 
sized atomic explosion, I’ve 
always liked newspaper men; 
that’s because I'd met them. 
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singly. WNewspapermen - en 
masse I can do without. I hate 
the sight of them. Questions 
and pictures and more ques- 
tions; stale cigaret smoke and 
staler paps; and I was on the 
fringe of all this. How the 
people in the middle ever took 
it is something I can’t under- 
stand. But in a sense those 
cigaret butts were paving the 
road up there, so I couldn't 
complain. 


And right about here an- 
other factor came into the pic- 
ture: a safety factor. Because 
of it, my neck was saved; and, 
I found out later, it was Russ 
who'd instigated it. It was af- 
ter one of those interminable 
conferences when he casually 
asked one of the top engineers, 
“Is this thing going to work?” 


The engineer knew Russ for 
a humorist. “Why yes,” he 
said with a straight face, “you 
see, it really doesn’t have to 
push against anything—” 


“I’m serious!” Russ inter- 
rupted. “What if it blows up 
Or something? I understand 
that we still can’t predict the 
behavior of chemical fuels too 
well. How much would it cost 
to build a second, parallel 
ship?” 

And the engineer began to 
calculate, and he eventually 
convinced Production that if 
two couldn’t live as cheaply as 
one, at least two could be 
made almost as cheaply as one 
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in terms of overall, compara- 
tive expense. 


ITH IT all there were 
compensations: like those 
visits to the construction site. 
Somehow, though I guess I 
should have known better, I'd 
always thought that building 
a ship would be delicate and 
precisioned, There was noth- 
ing delicate about the way 
those gantry cranes would set 
down their loads of material; 
there'd be a dull thud and 
more of the after-end of step 
one would be scattered around 
the assembly area. Stiffeners 
and braces and strong-boys 
were set with screeches and 
stronger language. Serrated 
angles went into place with a 
clang that would jar your 
nerves. Meanwhile, burners 
and welders—specially trained 
because of the alloys involved 
—would wiggle in and out like 
worms, cutting by eye a piece 
here, measuring to maybe an 
eighth there. Delicate? Preci- 
sioned? 7 
I even tried it myself be- 
cause I-wanted to say that I 
had a hand in the actual con- 
struction. Plates would come 
out of the shop milled to the 
proper curvature—only they 
weren't quite proper and 
they'd miss fitting say an 
eighth of an inch. So you'd. 
pet up on a rigging with an 
eight pound sledge and beat 
the bejaysus out of the corner 
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of the plate that didn’t fit. If 
you didn’t hit the plate head 
on, but with the corner of the 
sledge, you'd make a dent or 
you'd plow a furrow in the 
alloy. The Red Sea never had 
a furrow in it like the one I 
put in plate seven, step one, of 
ship one. Delicate, preci- 
sioned? 


However, it was wonderful 
because the ships grew. Each 
day, each week the dream 
came closer to reality. In spite 
of what the Freudians will 
snear about the conventional 
shape of a rocket ship, I 
thought they were lovely. And 
so did the people working on 
them. - 


There were other compen- 
sations, too, With the wraps 
off, of course, it was no long- 
er a secret—not completely a 
secret, that 1s. There are still 
some things, like total cost, 
that haven't been made public. 
I was allowed to talk, within 
limits, and nothing is as much 
fun as having people think 
you're giving them The Word. 
Then, too, I was feeling pretty 
cocky because not only had I 
hung onto my job, but I'd 
asked for—and received—a 
raise. I thought it was because 
I’d begun to learn some of the 
ins and outs. 

Finally the time that we'd 
pointed for, that we worked 
and sweated for, came. They 
were sitting out there, shining 
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in the sunlight, finished, pret- 
ty—and you want more back- 
ground? Try: the assembled 
big-wigs, the blockhouse, the 
heat, the dials and tubes and 
the frantic looking young 
man with the radio. The 
hushed voices were saying. 
what had to be said, and there 
was sweat between my fingers 
and on my forearms. Part of 
me drew back, looked at the 
scene, and wondered if we'd 
be sued for plagiarizing “Des- 
tination Moon.” It was that 
standard. ; 
Eventually, they even got 
around to what we were walt- 
ing for. They hit the keys 
and ship one was gone, out 
over the ocean. And a little 
while later a man said that 
step one had given her some 
trouble, that it didn’t disen- 
gape immediately, but that it 
finally had. And after some 
more waiting the man said 
that step two was gone. We all 
went home and got drunk. 


Not too drunk. We had to 
be sober for Wilhelm’s cele- 
bration in a few days. We 
were. We sobered up in time 
to get drunk all over again 
for his blow-out; only we 
didn’t. 

It was daylight here, incon- 
veniently enough, so we 
couldn't watch when she hit. 
But we had a teletype and 
were getting constant reports. 
Contact time came—and went. 
Minutes dragged by. Nothing. 
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Something like that was pret- 
ty well calculated, By the time 
she was ten minutes overdue 
we all knew that she was go- 


ing to be indefinitely overdue. 


Somebody, in a terribly 
weary voice, said, “When step 
one failed to disengage prop- 
erly—if it dragged her butt 
down...a tiny angular dis- 
Placement here would be mag- 
nified over 240,000 miles. She 
missed,” 


THE SILENCE was loud 

but not very long. And 
then I knew why I'd hung 
onto my job all that time; I 
was to be the whipping-boy, 
the sacrificial goat. I got it 
but good. Wilhelm spoke 
quietly and without a single 
cuss word. It was worse that 
way. I was taken apart; my 
ancestors were examined; up 


‘and down and around we went. 


Each atom of me was exam- 
ined for something good, and 
failing to pass the test, each 
atom was discarded. I was 
Judas and Benedict Arnold 
and the Man Without A 
Country. And at that time I 
believed it, and wondered how 
IT could be so low. I don’t want 
to go through that again, ever. 

Russ, again. He'd waited, 
quietly and calmly, until the 
proper moment.  Wilhelm’s 
words—the awful ones I'd 
been expecting along the lines 
of “You're through” —never 
materialized. Russ made him 
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see that it wasn’t my fault; 
really, there was no trick in- 
volved. Wilhelm knew it, and 
knew also—Thank God for 
that second ship—that he still 
had an ace up his sleeve. 

The man gained my ever- 
lasting loyalty and respect by 
turning to me and saying, “I 
was extremely disappointed, 
and quite a bit of money out 
of pocket, when the ship 
didn’t hit. What I was indulg- 
Ing in was an immature dis- 
play of emotion; you have my 
deepest apologies.” And he 
said it in front of everyone 
there, 


So we went back to work. | 
Ship Two had become the 
most important thing in 
everyone's life who was work- 
ing on the project. Wives, 
mothers, and mistresses went 
by the board. No, they were 


all rolled into one and 
personified in our last 
remaining hope: Ship Two. 


She Ahad to do it, had to suc- 
ceed. There was something 
more at stake here than simply 
our ability and pride—and 
jobs. The world was ready for 
space travel; and—if you'll ex- 
cuse this horror of a phrase— 
nothing succeeds like success. 
We didn’t want to think of 
what two failures would mean. 


We went over every inch of 
Two. The disengaging mech- 
anisms were checked and re- 
checked and checked again. 
Every nook and cranny were 
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examined and you'd be sur- 
prised how many there are in 
a ship that at first glance has 
so few angles, Short of disas- 
sembling her and starting all 
over, We gave her the most 
complete examination possi- 
ble. 

The Big Day arrive d— 
again. The same background 
sights and smells were present 
but something new had been 
added. Observers were more 
cynical: the press outspoken- 
ly so; the military more subtly 
SO. 

Again they fired, and Ship 
Two was gone in a burst of 
anticlimax, 


epee WAS a few years 
ago, but all you have to do 
any clear night is look at the 
moon, and you'll see where it 
was that Two made contact. I 
don't know whether Two was 
the inspiration or not, but we 
are out, into the Solar System 
at least, and with inefficient 
chemical fuels. Someday that 
atomic drive is going to come 
along, too, 

For me the Wilhelm Spot 
meant a change from medioc- 
Tity to, perhaps, financial 
competence. But more im- 
portant for me was the W3il- 
helm Spot's failure: Ship 
One. 


Occasionally, in my less ra- 
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tional moments, I fantasy. Of 
course, the odds against it hap- 
pening are impossibly long, 
but some day, somewhere that 
payload is going to splatter it- 
self on a landscape. In a bil- 
lion or two billion years or 
longer, if need be. It'll crash 
—hbecause they always do—in 
some farmer's field. He'll 
scratch his orange colored 
head in puzzlement when he 
sees the wreckage. (And if the 
purely anthropomorphic ac- 
tion of head-scratching is ob- 
jectionable, remember that 
this is my fantasy.) 

The farmer will call in the 
University people, and they'll 
recognize the payload _ for 
what it is. They'll even think 
there is a message on the scrap 
that’s stamped “Product of 
Wilhelm Industry.” 

Maybe this race will be of a 
different psychology from 
ours; maybe they'll have ex- 
plored their system and not 
found any life. Maybe they'll 
need further encouragement, 
and we'll have given it to 
them, This is my dream and 
humanity’s conceit: the pay- 
load will have been our way 
of smiling, sticking out a 
hand, and saying, “There is 
other life around. Come on 
out and be neighborly.” 


* 
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pam Moskowitz’s monumen- 
tal history of science-fiction 
fandom, from 1930 to 1939, 
will be for special but intense 
interest to those who have got 
themselves involved in this 
peculiar group. Others will 
pea be scared or repelled 

y it, if this aficionados’ vol- 
ume comes into their hands-at 
all. Embryo sociologists look- 
ing for thesis material might 
do worse than to look into it, 
though: within limits, as Mos- 
kowitz shows in frightening 
detail, the science fiction fan 
world was (and is) a minia- 
ture world to itself, full of so- 
cial structures, literary move- 
ments, struggies for power— 
politics in a hatbox. 


Probably there is material 


here for psychological inves- 
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[continued from page 107) 


tigation, too: although fans 
are not the supermen they 


have occasionally tried to con- 


vince themselves they are, an 
astonishing number of profes- 
sional writers, artists, editors, 
agents, publishers and even a 
few scientists have come out 
of their ranks. 

The book is beautifully 
photo-offset, with 13 pages of 
photographs and an index, 


(Readers interested in a 
longer review of this book 
will find one in the current 
issue of the Irish fan maga- 
zine Hyphen, available at two 
issues for 25¢ from Walter A. 
Willis, 170 Upper Newtown- 
ards Road, Belfast, Worth 
Ireland.) 


* 
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writer who has this may or 
may not have technical train- 
ing in any or several of the 
sciences; he does, however, 
have a healthy grasp of the 
scientific method and a regard 
for accuracy when he wants to 
present specific scientific in- 
formation as a basis for his 
fictional projections. (Many 


feneral practitioners in the 
medical field, for example, 
have scientific orientations: 


they know that medicine is 


[continued from page 73} 


not a Sclence, in itself, but 
they follow scientific methods 
to as great an extent as they 
can, making as sound use of 
statistical averages as possi- 
bie, etc., without any illusions 
of knowing the cure for any- 
thing.) 

A scientific orientation 
makes it possible for its own- 
er usually to be able to dis- 
tinguish science from pseudo- 
science. For example, if an 
author with this qualification 
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is writing a story about the 
so-called psi functions, he may 
state that these were discov- 
ered by exhaustive tests of the 
general types tused-by Dr. 
Rhine—but mot employing 
Rhine’s methods, as these 
have been reported, which 
amount to  pseudo-science. 
{Lack of adequate controls; 
lack of proper allowance for 
coincidence; improper evalua- 
tlon of statistic; absence of 
protection against forcing is- 
sues and outright deception; 
failure to present a method 
which allowed duplication of 
proclaimed results by others.) 

The let’s-take-the-science- 
out-of-science-fiction move- 
ment came from writers, edi- 
tors, and publishers without 
scientific orientations, and 
frequently with an attitude of 
contempt toward science fic- 
tion, in the first place. Such 
attitudes have resulted in 
some stories which may have 
been better written and gen- 
erally better constructed, as 
stories, than other tales au- 
thored by persons who knew 
and cared what they were 
writing about. This is simply 
because one person may be 
able to write a better story, as 
story, than another—irrespec- 
tive of basic attitudes toward 
a given field of fiction. (At 
no time is it the amount of 
Science in a given work of 
science fiction that is essen- 
tial to its worth; at all times, 
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the manner in which the sci- 
ence is presented and em- 
ployed, and the writer's atti- 
tude toward it, is crucial.) 


ITH REFERENCE to a. 
well-rounded understand- 

ing of human behavior and as- 
pirations, this is merely a re- 
quisite for good work in any 
type of fiction. It 1s a temp- 
tation to assert that this lack 
has been keenly felt in science 
fiction, and that there has 
been considerable progress in 
this regard during the last 
few years. But I am not sure 
that the situation here has ac- 
tually been any worse former- 
ly, and better lately, than in 
other forms of popular fic- 
tion, proportionately speak- 
ing. The members of the com- 
mercial writing field have 
been undergoing active self- 
examination and self-criticism 
for a number of years, as the 
number and extent of writers’ 
magazines and books, writers’, 
courses in various schools, 
writers’ conferences and fra- 
ternal associations has frown, 


Twenty-five to twenty 
years ago, for example, pulp- 
wood editors were often ex- 
pected to write a good deal of 
copy for their own magazines 
because the comparatively 
small group of “regulars” 
could not produce sufficient 
and sufficiently varied copy; 
and the general run of submis- 
sions from would-be writers 
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was mostly beyond hope. To- 
day, despite the fact that a 
large percentage of manu- 
scripts an editor receives are 
in the “hopeless” class, the ra- 
‘tio of intelligent and well-di- 
rected effort on the part of 
“unknowns” has risen sharply. 
Far more manuscripts are re- 
turned simply because they're 
beaten out by a narrow margin 
of better grade competition, A 
given magazine just doesn’t 
have room for all the “good” 
stories received and the edi- 
tors can afford to hold out for 
quality offerings. 

The matter of characteriza- 
tion has been given heavy con- 
sideration by contributors to 
writers’ magazines, and by 
speakers at writers conter- 
ences. There is a feeling these 
days that the subject may 
have been overstressed. Per- 
haps so; in any event, this is 
an improvement. On balance, 
science fiction needs interest- 
ing people in stories, rather 
than outworn “believable” 
stereotypes undergoing cliche 
situations and reacting to 
them in such tiresomely fa- 
miliar and predictable ways 
that the sole interest in a giv- 
en story lies in a clever 
gimmick. Realism has been 
rubbed under our noses, and 
the cult of the common man 
has borne its boring fruit— 
until it’s a relief to read the 
totally unbelievable but in- 
tensely fascinating adventures 
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of someone like Conan the 
Barbarian. 


But what has been forgotten 
in science fiction has been the 
fact that. the recently much- 
talked-about “sense of won- 
der” so essential to it also 
plays a part in human behay- 
ior and aspirations. Science it- 
self was still visualized under 
the Victorian spell of never- 
ending progress, and wonders 
of the future, through early 
years of the first science fic- 
tien magazines. In the last 
decade, the unpleasant and 
horrible possibilities in scien- 
tific application have crowded 
out the former glamor, It is 
often hard to remember that 
not only were great wonders 
dreamed by early science-fic- 
tion writers, but that the po- 
tentials are still there; and 
many of them have come true, 
along with the threat of total 
disaster. We cannot, today, 
write stories as if the horrors 
of the 20th Century never 
happened, or do not exist; we 
cannot imagine fondly, as so 
many once did, that science - 
alone will lead humanity into 
a new Garden of Eden with- 
out serpents; but science fic- 
tion can still explore other 
tracks than those of decline 
and fall. 


N THE drive to make sci- 
ence fiction more “mature”, 
through realism and charac- 
terization and minute protray- 
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als of the common man’s com- 
mon innards, the one-time art 
of story-telling has suffered 


a lapse. Maturity, signifi- 
cance, carefully-worked-out 
devices, etc., are all worth 


striving for in any field of 
creation; but a fundamental 
base of what I’ve called “intel- 
ligent entertainment” cannot 
be neglected long if we expect 
to have a continuing and 
growing audience. 


mcience fiction—the kind of 
fiction that we point to as ex- 
amples when we try to define 
it—requires active participa- 
tion on the part of the reader. 
The spurious or phony vari- 
eties require nothing from the 
reader except the ability to 
follow from one simple sen- 
tence to the next without get- 
ting lost. Now, the take - the - 
science - out - of - science - 
fiction clique also had ‘the 
story's the thing” blazoned on 
their shields; but the stories 
they offered as science fiction 
were, at best, vehicles for pas- 
sive entertainment. There was 
nothing in them to make the 


reader think, or feel anything 
more than the second-hand 
thoughts and feelings he 
would receive from soap opera 
or quiz shows. One editor in 
this school put the matter 
bluntly some years ago at a 
science fiction conference, 


“where he outlined a feature 


story soon to appear. A “man” 
from some other planet comes 
to Earth where he meets a 
woman. I am told that the 
story was well-written and 
had a good deal of enjoyable 
humor in it, but as science fic- 
tion it was as phony, though 
by no means as amusing, as 
phrenolory. 

When it comes to talking 
about “immunity from the 
fast-buck virus’, we enter the 
province of idealism; no one 
can rationally demand that a 
writer ignore personal eco- 
nomics for the sake of his art. 
It can only be pointed out 
that, other things being equal 
(a weasel phrase, admittedly), 
authors who manage to re- 
frain from the temp-ation of 
degrading themselves and 
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their talents for ready cash 
usually emerge with more self 
respect, and more progressive 
worth as authors, than those 
who do not. As one writer 
said recently, a big check is a 
wonderful thing at the time; 
but when the money is rone— 
and regardless of the amount, 
it seems to go very quickly— 
a feeling that one has done 
the best work he could do at 
the time remains. There’s no 
getting away from the aphor- 
isms about well-founded pride 
in achievement being more 
solid than the figures on the 
bankbooks—but who is quali- 
fied to start throwing stones? 

If we cannot, in all fairness, 
condemn individual writers 
and anthologists, we can 
nonetheless abhor sloppy and 
hasty writing, and collabora- 
tion with ignorance. Huck- 
ster-mentalities sensed that 
there was a gold mine in 
science fiction, during” the 
boom, and the results have 
been horrid. Quite a bit of 
failure was deserved, and the 
worst is that failures thus 
built made it impossible to 
find out whether worthwhile 
products, issued by the same 
producing combinations, 
would have succeeded. We 
have seen ignorance attempt- 
ing to cash in on facile fake- 
ry, and contempt for the me- 
dium posing as superior com- 
prehension of it. And perhaps 
the saddest has been careless 
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love on the part of some writ- 
ers and anthologists. Over- 
great willingness to compro- 
mise for the sake of opening 
up new markets, overeager- 
ness to spread science fiction 
to a possible new audience, has 
blinded some to the fact that 
what has often emerged from 
such attempts has been a fals:- 
fication and degradation of 
science fiction. 


Thus, the want ad with 
which we started. Since the 
market has dwindled, and the 
actual number of persons try- 
ing to sell science fiction is 
larger now than ever before, 
the reward for good work 
can't be listed as anything but 
“indeterminate”. To recapitu- 
late: the art of science fiction 
needs reviving, if it is to con- 
tinue as anything like the 
form in which it attained a 
loyal and devoted audience. 
And in addition to editors and 
publishers who are willing to 
present nothing less than as 
high in quality a product as 
they can obtain, we need writ- 
ers who, with affection for 
and understanding of the me- 
dium, will refuse to offer any- 
thing less than the highest 
quality they can produce. It 
was such combinations which 
succeeded in raising the stan- 
dards before the boom, and 
similar combinations can do it 
again. R. W.2. 
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